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They had rifles, pistols and wore camouflage. 
And, like their victims, they were children 
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Natalie Brooks, aged 12 


Ed Vulliamy in Washington 
on national soul searching in 
wake of US playground killings 


T HEY ware hosing blood 
from the paving stones 
outside Westside 
school in Jonesboro, 
Arkansas, yesterday as the 
Bible belt town faced the bit- 
ter reckoning of Tuesday's 
playground massacre: four 
girls and. their English 
teacher dead. 

Tbe teacher had thrown 
herself Into the line of Ore to I 
save another pupO. Another j 
teacher, Sara Tbetford, was In 
a critical condition. 

■ Meanwhile, toe two boys — 
aged ll and 13 — arrested after 
toe ambush appeared tor a de- 


tention hearing yesterday, tee- 
ing charges of multiple mur- 
der and aggressive assault. 

The massacre of the inno- 
cents has invoked a bout of 
national soul searching. Pres- 
ident BUI Clinton sent In- 
structions from Africa to his 
attorney-general, Janet Reno, 
demanding an inquiry into a 
spate of playground shootings 
— four in five months — 
across the American South. 

“We have to look at all 
these incidents to see if we 
can learn anything and if 
there are any common de- 
ments." Mr Clinton said. 


Paige Ann Herring, aged 12 

The governor of Arkansas, 
Mike Huckabee, launched, an 
attack on modern culture,, 
saying toe shootings/showed 
how television and films had 
“desensitised our society into 
a state of callousness and dis- 
regard for one another". 

“I think what Tnakgg flTi of 
us angry is that our culture 
would create toe kind of at- 
mosphere where an ll- or 13- 
year-old student could feel 
that the way to respond to 
whatever kind of anger inside 
them is to take up a whole 
battery of arms- and indis- 
i criminately shoot their fellow 
students and teachers," he 
said. 

From Dunblane toe school 
board sent its condolences 
and offered to help with “toe 
great deal of support” that 
would be needed, "not just tor 


the relatives of the death but 
also for the injured and in- 
deed all the childr en 
their relatives”. . . i •? ■■ *. . ■' 

In Washington, the Demo-J 
cratic minority leader in the- 
House of Representatives, 
Tom Daschle, appealed to 
Republicans to work on ur- 
gent bipartisan legislation on 
juvenile crime. 

The two arrested boys will 
be fried as juveniles because 
they are indeed children. The 
hearings therefore be 
dosed, toe defendants un- 
named. If found guilty they 
will be “delinquent”, not 
criminals. Under Arkansas 
law, they would have to be 
released when they came of 
age ca their 18 th birthdays. , 
Exceptional circumstances 
and appeals from the state 
prosecutors could have them 


Brittany Varner, aged 11 

imprisoned until aged 21 at, 
the oldest ’ 

__ Fellow pupils, yesterday i 
'spdke tor toe first' tone to give 


least one of the two camou- 
flage-clad boys bad uttered 
threats that they would carry 
out the attack. 

Classmates said the iS-year- 
old had recently broken up 
with his girlfriend. Michael 
Barnes, aged 12, sa i d that one 
of the boys “talked about 
doing it . . . how be was going 
to bring a knife to school, and 
how he was going to shoot 
people. I thought he would 
never do ft, but he did". 

Another pupil said the ' 
same boy “told me he would 
kill somebody- 1 didn't believe 
him. When I came outside ! 
and heard the shooting, I ! 
knew it was tor real”. 
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Stephanie Johnson, aged 12 



Parents described scenes of 
mayhem , and sorrow in the 
wake of toe daughter, and toe 
first signs . of 'anger ware be- 
ginning to surface at ton 
school’s inertia In following 
up the boys’ threats. 

Twyla Clevinger; who 
rushed to the school tor her 
mjured daughter Jamie. 
that one boy had boasted he 
“had some km mg to do”. . 

“Obviously no one paid any 
attention,” she said. 

Rumours were circulating 
in Jonesboro last night that 
police had seized a van said to 
be connected with what police 
were calling “an ambush". 
Such a discovery would sug- 
gest that the youths had pro- 
cured not only an arsenal of 
weapons but also a getaway 
vehicle. 

The- authorities also said 


they had traced the owners of 
toe firearms involved — an 
assembly of rifles, semi-auto- 
matic pistols add other guns. 

The dead pupils were 
namwii as Natalie Brooks, 
Paige Ann Herring and Steph- 
anie Johnson, all aged 12 , and 
Brittany. Varner, who was 
aged U. 

Their English teacher 
joined them cm the list of the 
dead yesterday morning. 
Shannon Wright, aged 32, had 
hurled her body in front of 11- 
year-old Emma Htttman who 
was in the line of fire. 

■ Emma survived and was 
recovering in hospital last 
night Wright was hailed by 
parents yesterday as the 
“Saint at Arkansas". 
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Teacher Shannon Wright, 
who died shielding a pupil 
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Opera House chief’s short 
reign ends on sour note 


Dan Giaister 

Art s Correspondent 

M ary allen. chief 
executive of toe Royal 
Opera House, 
resigned yesterday after 
months of pressure and 
speculation. 

Her Immediate departure 
follows a difference of opinion 
about the management struc- 
ture of the" troubled institu- 
tion. She leaves after seven 
months in the filOO.OOO-plus 
post and wiH receive six 
months' salary as part of her 

severance package. „ 

A statement from the ROH 
said: “It had become clear 
that there was a growing dif- 
ference of views over the 
fixture pfons for the organisa - 1 
lion, which Mary Allen be- 
lieved should be led by an 
aits administrator - The ROH 
board took the view that the 
institution should be led by 
an artistic figure. 

Composer and ROH hoard 
member Michael Berkeley 
said: “This had been brewing 
up for a while. It all goes back 
to the departure of Nicholas 
Payne. Wehad to start think- 
ing about who we would ap- 
point. in his place.” Mr Bayne,' 
the director of the Royal 
Opera, one of the ROB’S two 





resident companies, an- 
nounced his departure for the 
neighbouring English 
National Opera last month. 
He is due to leave the ROH in 
August - 

“You could say that Mary 
forced him out and dug her 
■own grave. We came to the 
conclusion that the ROH 
Should be artistically led. We 
asked Mary If she could work 
as. chief executive under a 
superintendent, and she said 
absolutely not She was also 
quite aware of toe ground- 
swell of opinion in the arts 


world. It was very hard for 
her to sustain the pressure. 
The feeling you get was that 
this was thirty inevitable.” 

Ms Allen joined toe ROH in 
May of last year from being 
secretary general of the Arts 
Council, which had awarded 
the ROH £783 million Lot- 
tery money. This caused her 
appointment at the ROH 
Under fh<? chairmanshi p of 
the former chairman of the 
Arts Council’s Lottery panel 
to come under scrutiny. 

A report Into the ROH by 
Gerald Kaufman's culture, 
media and sport select com- 
mittee unravelled the- new 

Tnqnggpmpnt team InstaUftH 
by chairman Lord C hari! mg . 
ton. His resignation In De- 
cember was followed by that 
of toe entire board, but Ms 
Allen sta yed on. determined 
to tough out Mr Kaufman’s 
withering personal criticism. 

Referring to her controver- 
sial departure from the Arts 
Council, the report said: 
“Allen's conduct fell seri- 
ously below the standards to 
he expected of toe principal 
officer afa public body.” 

Her relations with the 
ROtTs new chairman,’ Sir 
Colin Southgate, are under- 
stood to have been strained. 
Ms Alien apparently foiled to 
inform Sir Colin of toe possi- 
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bility that Mr Payne might 
leave the ROH, and he is 
understood to have been frus- 
trated at the difficulties in 
finding people prepared to 
work with her. 

Pelham Allen, on second- 
ment from Coopers & Ly- 
brand, takes over as acting 
chief exec u tive. But there will 
be a leisurely timetable for 
replacing her. The appoint- 
ment, which wffl be adver- 
tised, will be made in the light 
of the Eyre review, under sir 
Richard Eyre, into the provi- 
sion of lyric theatre in Lon- 
don. The report is due in May. 


£905m rip-off over 
housing benefits 


\ /•; \V \ S I K A g VAUXHALL 


Danrfd Haodfae 


N INETY-NINE per cent 
of suspected housing 
benefit fraudsters are 
getting away “scot free” in 
fiddling £905 mfflion taxpay- 
ers’ cash every year, accord- 
ing to a scathing Indictment 
by MPs on toe day toe Gov- 
ernment sets out toe frame- 
work of Its welfare reforms. 

The MPs accuse the Depart- 
ment of Social Security of pro- 
viding a “breeding ground for 
fraud" by running a scheme 
needing 500 pages of guide- 
lines and 60 different allow- 
ances. premiums, deductions 
and disregards. 

The report reveals that up 
to 30 million pieces of paper 
are sent every year between 
the Benefits Agmicy and local 
government to administer 
some £1L5 billion payments 
to 4.7 million claimants. It ac- 
cuses the department of not 
having “a sufficient grip of 
what is needed” to tackle 
fraud. 

David Davis, chairman of ; 
the Commons public accounts ■ 
committee, which produced 
the report, says today: “The 
resulting -waste of public | 
money on housing benefit 1 
fraud is massive and inexcus- 
able, and has gone on for ter 
too long. We have serious 


tf. Sport 


doubts about the strength of 
leadership displayed by the 
department and about their 
commitment to reduce the 
enormous drain on taxpayer's 
money." 

The report comes as Frank 
Field, social security minis- 
ter, publishes plans to over- 
haul the welfare system. He is 
expected to toughen benefit 
fraud measures and discuss 
general principles for wean- 
ing people off housing benefit. 

Some Labour MPs last 
night said Mr Field was tout- 
ing the idea of scrapping all 
£11.5 billion of housing bene- 
fit payments and giving 
people vouchers to cover 
rente instead. 

The committee says most of 
the fraud Involves unem- 
ployed and low-paid people 
not declaring earnings so 
they can get most, or all, of 
their rent paid. Landlords are 
responsible for about £150 
million of fraud a year by 
cla iming bogus rents. 

Top of toe list of fraudsters 
are people who have jobs 
while claiming to be unem- 
ployed. The other main group 
of fraudsters are lone parents 
who disguise their incomes. 

The vast majority of claim- 
ants get between £20 and £55 a 
week. Some 282,000 get ‘over 
£75 a week. 

. The MPs say: "It is totally 
turn to page 2, column 7 
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“On the Monopoly 
hoard of small 
batches, it’s 
Mayfair. With 
a hotel on it.” 
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3-1 favourite? 



imon Hoaaart 


T HE bookies’ 3-1 favourite 
to become the new. 
elected mayor of London 
was watching from the Lords’ 
gallery. 

Sometimes it must feel 

really embarrassing just to be 
Lord Archer. You've lost and 
made a fortune, been deputy 
chairm an of the Tory party, 
sold m Win ns of books around 
the world, and yet people who 
would have difficulty compos- 
ing the words on a discount 
pizza coupon treat you like a 
national joke. 

Labour's Tony McNulty 
(Harrow East), for example, 
stood up during Prime Minis- 
ter's Questions yesterday and 

asked Mr Blair to “resist 
strongly the tempting offer 
from Lord Archer, who has 
promised to give up writing if 
he becomes mayor of 
London”. 

"Although this would be a 
''great thing for literature, an 
Archer mayoralty would be a 
disaster for London." 

Lord Archer smiled benefi- 
cently. That was his first mis- 
take. What the Government is 
proposing is not a glorified 
ribbon-snipper, moving from 
old folk's home to school fete. 

They want a real American- 
style mayor, who win regard . 

himself as a gladiator on be- 
half of his city. Such mayors 
do not go in for amused self- 
deprecation. They roar defi- 
antly in the manner of former 
New York incumbent Ed 
Koch, or Chicago’s Richard 
Daley. 

In particular they express 
loud contempt for anyone un- 
fortunate enough not to live in 
their metropolis. When com- 
panies suggest they might 
relocate in, say, Cardiff the 
mayor will shout "And what 
the heH are you going to do in 
Cardiff? Sing? Or mine coal, 
maybe? Am I missing some- 
thing here? Coal? 

"Glasgow?They got good 
restaurants in Glasgow? I 
don’t think so — unless you 
like deep-fried Mars bars. 


"SheffW#? You want to 
spend your life waving your 
todger at lonely housewives? 
Huh?" 

The Job didn’t sound quite 
as rebarbative when John 
Prescott introduced the White 
Paper which wiD set up the 
new government for London. 
(Please don’t send me any let- 
ters about pro-London bias. 
Believe me, if this one works, 
you'll all have mayors. “Little 
Plddlington? Whaddya gonna 
do there? Eat grass?”) 

Mr Prescott made it appear 
a little vague and more than a 
little duIL It was all terribly 
intangible. 

There would be "strategic 
planning guidance”, “wide- 
ranging powers”, “integrated 
systems”, plus “quality and 
diversity”, but there was little 
about what the new mayor 
would actually do. 

Mr Prescott continued on 
what, for him. was a sonorous 
speech. 

“Culture, tourism and 
media — and related leisure 
services — are the second big- 
gest component of London’s 
economy,” be announced. 

The first, I suppose he must 
have meant, is finance, al- 
though looking at most Lon- 
don high streets, it’s more 
likely to be hairdressing, or 
fairing in other's used . 
clothes and recycling them for 
charity. 

Sir Norman Fowler, the op- 
position spokesman, har- 
rumphed about the powers 
which would be lost by the 
London boroughs. (When the 
Tories got rid of the old GLC. 
they parcelled out its po we rs 
among the boroughs.) 

With democratic control 
over the capital having been 
abolished, he seemed to be 
saying, the restoration of dem- 
ocratic control was an affront 
to democracy. 

Ken Livingstone, another 
possible mayor (4-1), congratu- 
lated the Government on “an 
exciting and radical new job 
opportunity”, and while non- 
London MPs chuckled, asked 
crisply when the capital was 
going to get back the £6 billion 
more it contributes to the 
Treasury than it gets back 
each year. 

Michael Fabricant (Conser- 
vative, Lichfield) kept bob- 
bing up and down, asking to 
speak. 

Why? With his shiny new 
wig. he could be the first 
pearly king who doesn’t need 
a costume. 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


Review 


At the opposite 
pole to Mamet 


Eddie Gibb 


fen the Solitude of the Cotton 

riolrfo 
1 ICIU9 

Citizens’ Theatre, Glasgow 

S OMETHING rather 
special is happening in 
the Citizens' tiny studio, 
but it’s not immediately ap- 
parent what For a start 
there’s been some kind of 
cock-up. An erratum dip in 
the programme apologises to 
the estate of Bernard-Marie 
Suites for using an unautho- 
rised translation erf the 
French writer’s play, which 
was first performed in Paris 
In 1987. 

There didn't seem to be 
much wrong with the version 
performed here in Glasgow, 
but there you go. The impor- 
tant point is that director 
Philip Prowse has stamped his 
own mark on this very enig- 
matic play. 

In the Solitude of the Cotton 
Fields was performed in 
French a couple of years back 
at foe Edinburgh FesttvaL It 
was a very physical affair that 
had turned foe sparring match 
between foe two characters 
into a contact sport Prowse 
has gone for a stillness which 
relied almost entirely on the 
nuances ofKoltes's words. For 
anyone whose French is not 
up to Tony Blair standards, 
the translation — authorised 
or not — was welcome. 

But still the question 
remains what Solitude is 
about. 

The minimalist set is of a 
public toilet with strip lights, 
an overflowing basket of 
paper towels and white ce- 
ramic tiling. 

Except everything is topsy- 
turvy , with the basket at- 


tached to the ceiling and the 
li ghting on the floor. The neon 
strip and white electrical 
ducting divide up the floor 
space in a way that suggests a 
tennis court 

What follows is indeed a 
verbal rally, but played in 
ultra-slow motion as foe char- 
acters hold court with lengthy 
speeches. This is the polar op- 
posite ofDavid Mamet’s over- 
lapping dialogue. 

Solitude plays out a meeting 
between two strangers. Koltes 
teases outthe meaning in this 
encounter between two men 
whose fixture has become 
inter-dependent simply be- 
cause their paths have 
crossed. 

The Dealer (Andrew 
Joseph) suggests he has what- 
ever the Client wants; foe Cli- 
ent (Robert David MacDonald) 
maintains that he Is not In the 
market for foe unspecified 
goods on sale. Koltes has used 
The Deal as a metaphor for 
human relations. 

The yin and yang of their 
encounter is emphasised by 
the fact that in foe reverse of 
what yon would expect, foe 
Dealer has a rather Zen sales 
pitch which he delivers sitting 
crossed-leg on a rug, while foe 
Client wears a smart business 
suit. For an hour they gently 
probe the significance of their 
chance encounter with a qui- 
etness that is almost medita- 
tive. 

The control of the two ac- 
tors is remarkable as they 
make this duel of quiet words 
completely absorbing. 

Rarely has the existential 
angst of two characters 
thrown together in the black 
box of a studio theatre seemed 
so compelling. Prowse and his 
cast have surpassed the chal- 
lenge ofKoltes’s difficult play. 


Man held in hunt for killer 


Geoffrey GObbs 

D etectives investigat- 
ing the murder of Exeter 
schoolgirl Kate Bushen were 
continuing last night to ques- 
tion a local man aged 20, who 
was arrested yesterday. 

Kate, 14, was killed last No- 
vember a few hundred yards 
from her home while taking a 
neighbour's dbg for a walk. 

Her father, Jeremy, found 
her body as he helped police 


in their search after she foiled 
to return home. Her throat 
had been slashed and her 
clothing disturbed. 

In a brief statement yester- 
day officers leading the inves- 
tigation said a 20-year-old 
Exeter p 13 ” was assisting offi- 
cers at the Heavitree Road 
police station. 

Police have so far carried : 
out more than 4,000 house-to- 
house inquiries and taken 
4,000 DNA samples and 5,000 
fingerprints. 


CADEMICALLY 
22 able children at the 
top fee-paying 
schools do little 
*»«better at A level 
than contemporaries of simi- 
lar ability at state comprehem- 
srves, according to research 
published today by the Insti- 
tute of Education at London 
University. 

But parents choosing the 
private sector may still be get- 
ting value for money from in- 
vesting up to £100,000 in 
school fees. They appear to be 
buying their children a cru- 
cial competitive edge that 
gets them into more presti- 
geous universities with better 
career prospects. 


The study discovered what 
happened to a sample of 347 
pupils in the top third ctf the 
national ability range who 
started at different types of 
secondary school in the mid- 
1980s. About half attended 
highly-academic Independent 
schools, either on full fees or 
with support from foe Gov- 
ernment assisted places 
scheme. The rest went to state 
schools, either selective 
grammar schools or comp- 
rehensives. 

“The overwhelming major- 
ity fulfilled their educational 
promise — irrespective of foe 
type of Institution attended," 
said the report of the research 
team led by Geoff Whitty, foe 
institute’s professor of the 
sociology of education. 

Almost an achieved at least 
five good passes at GGSE and 


92 per cent got A levels. 

The average A level subject 
grade for pupils at Indepen- 
dent schools was worth 7.7 
points on the university ad- 
missions scale (which gives 
10 points for an A grade, eight 
for a B, six for a C, four for a 
D and two for an E). The aver- 
age subject grade for gram- 
mar school pupils was 7J2 and 
for comprehensive pupils it 
was 6.5. 

So at A level, there was less 
than a grade separating the 
students at different types of 
school. But fee-paying pupils 
tended to be entered for more 
subjects and they left school 
with an average of 23J points 
at A level, compared with 1&5 
points for comprehensive pu- 
pils. The fee-payers may also 
have had higher aspirations 
and better networks. 


As a result tiny differences 
in subject grade averages 
were Kmverted into a huge 
difference in outcomes. Stu- 
dents who went to indepen- 
dent schools were more man 
twice as likely to go to elite 
universities as those who 
went to state schools," the 
researchers concluded. 

More than 40 per centof foe 
fee-payers went to Oxford. 
Cambridge, or one of a small 
number of prestige universi- 
ties, compared with less than 
17 per cent of state pupils. 
One in eight of the fee-payers 
went to “third rank" univer- 
sities such as the former poly- 
technics, compared with 
nearly two in five of state 
pupils. 

The p rivately-edu cated pu- 
pils were more likely to take 
degrees in traditional, non-vo- 


cational subjects and more 


graduates ot eu* j 

sraissMM 

institutions. r at 

Sally Power, a lectiirer at 
Bristol University and ! *nior 
member of the resewrt tewa. 
said she was surprised at the 
s imilar ity in A level subject 
Lores at independent spools 
and comprehensi ves. Butfoe 
averages masked big d^r 
ences between individual 

S There was a 20-point gap. in 
me average A level J^n £ 
scores of me best and worst- 
performing independent 
schools and only a 10-pomt 
gap in comprehensives. 


p 0 wer said the 
ils rriurfee of university 
tance of ““^l^ushing. 

was even more 
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at “Tbose whose parents bad 

hisher education were more 
Welf to attend 
than those whose 
no higher education, they 

children of parents 
with few academic quaUfica; 
Sons had greater difficulty 
realising their potential in 
comprehensives man at inde- 
pendent schools. 


Dead boy’s mother accuses police 







‘I felt the 
police were 
not doing 
anything 
and they 
were too 
busy 

investigating 

Stephen’ 

Doreen Lawrence, 
mother of 
Stephen, above 


South African High Commissioner Cheryl Carolus (centre) with Neville and Doreen Lawrence at the inquiry yesterday photograph: petbi Jordan 

The anger and anguish of Mrs Lawrence 


DavM PalHster 


T HE mother of mur- 
dered teenager 
Stephen Lawrence 
yesterday spoke of 
her anger and frustration at 
the lack of information from 
police about their investiga- 
tion into the racist killing. 

In a statement read to the 
public inquiry into me case, 
Doreen Lawrence, 45, said the 
police officers who visited her 
house were patronising and 
seemed more interested in 
rindin g out if Stephen was In 
a gang. 

One particular incident left 
her in shock when a senior 
officer appeared contemptu- 
ous about information she 
gave him on me suspects. 
Within days of me murder , 


in April 1993 in Ettham, south 
London, local people began 
calling with Information 
about the identities of the 
likely killers — members of a 
violent gang who called mem- 
selves the Krays. The mes- 
sages were kept in a book. 

“As days went by we were 
□ever made aware of any- 
thing that was happening. 
That was me frustration of 
the whole thing. They [me 
police] must have an idea of 
who they are . . . that these 
boys were well known in the 
area. That me police knew 
that they had knives, that 
they always clean me knives 
in me front room and people 
have seen mem, and it is 
something the police are 
aware of. 

“I had me feeling that If 
people in the community 


knew what was going on and 
who was responsible the 
police should arrest mem. 

“I felt foe police were not 
doing anything and they were 
too busy investigating 
Stephen.” 

Two weeks after foe mur- , 
der she and other members of : 
the family had their first 
meeting with two senior offi- 
cers in the case. Detective 
Chief Superintendents John 
Fhillpot and William Daley. 
Mrs Lawrence took a list of 
the names fr om the message 
book. 

“I handed the paper to Hs- 
ley. I remember sitting very 
quiet, listening to what was 
happening around me and 
watching Ilsley to see what he 
was doing. That is when I saw 
him fold foe paper up so small 
and I do not think I said any- 


thing. 1 was in too much of a 
shock by what I saw. 

“We were not told any- 
thing, nobody was being ar- 
rested and it just dawned on 
me at that time as if they had 
no inte nt ion of doing any- 
thing about Stephen's mur- 
der. That is when I started 
taking an active role.” 

On the same day, Mr and 
Mrs Lawrence met Nelson 
Mandela in an attempt to 
hig hl ig h t foe case. “As a 
result of that meeting, the 
following day they arrested 
somebody." 

Mrs Lawrence's statement, 
read by junior barrister, Mar- 
got Boye-Anawoma, described 
the fomDy’s history up to the 
inquest on Stephen in Decem- 
ber 1993. 

By that time the Crown 
Prosecution Service had de- 


cided not to prosecute five 
white youths who had been 
charged with foe killing. On 
learning this, she said: "I was 
angry' and shocked. I wanted 
to know what foe hell was go- 
ing on. We had no idea why 
they were dropping the 
charges." 

A private prosecution by 
foe family against three of the 
five collapsed in 1996. 

Mrs Lawrence, born like 
her husband, Neville, in 
Jamaica, described a close, 
religious and hard-working 
family. Stephen, 18. was a 
bnght, popular, athletic boy 
who hoped to go to university 
to study architecture. 

At the time of his death she 
was an adult student taking a 
BA to humanities. 

Although she had never ex- 
perienced racist abuse, she 


said the area was tense. “I did 
not trust the police, never 
have done, and I still do not 
trust the police.” 

On the night of the murder 
she and her husband went 
looking for Stephen after a 
neighbour said he had been 
attacked. They drove to Brook 
Hospital where they were told 
Stephen had died. “He looked 
^ t ^ gh he was sleep- 
ing- There was no pain in his 
face. I kissed him and more or 
less cuddled him.” 

o tf ? e family buried 
Stephen m Jamaica they 
returned to London but 
stayed with relatives. Earlier 

tj 7 es had been 
■X d an d some white 
s?"' *5® were seen watching 
the house. “I personally 

Th/* 1 * 3 sfa e said, 

i ne inquiry continues. 


Livingstone faces mayoral snub 


Labour plans to stop leftwinger 
standing for new London post 


Ewen HaeAskBI, Chief 
Political Correspondent 

T HE Labour leadership is 
to mount a campaign to 
block one of its own 
MPs, Ken Livingstone, from 
standing for mayor of 
London. 

Only hours before the Gov- 
ernment published a white 
paper detailing its plan to give 
London its first directly-elected 
mayor, Mr Livingstone ended 
weeks of speculation by con- 
finning he intended to put his 
name forward. 

Mr Livingstone, nicknamed 
“Red Ken" when he ran the 
Greater London Council, se- 
cured high public ratings 
until Baroness Thatcher abol- 
ished foe GLC 12 years ago. 

The Labour machine faces 
a tough battle. When Mr Liv- 
ingstone stood qgainst foe 
Minister without Portfolio. 
Peter Mandelson, for the par- 
ty’s national executive last 
October, the leadership pre- 


dicted he would lose but the 
party rank-and-file decided 
otherwise. 

The leadership is openly 
hostile to foe idea of having a 
leftwinger in charge of the 
capital. Nick Raynsford, foe 
minister responsible for Lon- 
don, said: "He has spent 
much of the last year oppos- 
ing the proposals. It is a 
remarkable about-turn.” 

Although he indicated his 
■desire to ran, Mr Livingstone' 
remained critical yesterday of 
the Government’s plans. His 
concern is that a directly- 
elected mayor will not be suf- 
ficiently accountable without 
a strong assembly. He 'also 
wants the new body to have 
direct tax-raising powers. 

Mr Livingstone said: “If 
Londoners bad the same level 
of public expenditure as Scots 
have, there would be around 
£4.4 billion a year to spend on 
Ag ential services, which puts 
the £7 billion needed for the 
Tube over 15 years into con- 
text” 




.•TbtrZ?’ 


Ken Livingstone: critical 
of government scheme 

The party leadership will 
claim it cannot put forward as 
a candidate someone who has 
been so critical of foe plan. 

One minister was adamant 
that Mr Livingstone would not 
be allowed to rum “We have 
deliberately not made a martyr 
out of hhn_ He thought we 
might put a proposal in the 
white paper to bar newt-loving 
Labour MPs. We have not done 
that but he will not get through 


the selection process." 

The first hurdle wfll be a 
referendum in London on 
May 7 on whether to have an 
elected mayor. If the public 
agrees — and polls indicate it 
will — a bill wtu be intro- 
duced in the autumn. The 
election of the mayor will be 
late next year or early 2000. 

A Labour minister said the 
likely candidate will be some- 
one who has not yet been 
mentioned: “The serious 
people have kept quiet so 
far." 

Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, has emerged, 
billed as Tony Blair's pre- 
ferred choice. But though he 
is committed to London and 
has a detailed knowledge of 
its politics, foe former Cam- 
den council leader has told 
friends he does not want the 
job. 

Mr Livingstone faces com- 
petition from Glenda Jack- 
son, the London transport 
minister. Trevor Phillips, the 
broadcaster and friend of Mr 
Mandelson. has also been 
tipped. 

Leader co mm en t , page »; 
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What the critics said: 

** fcsst roitgly physical, evo ca tive. 
There are many characters and most 
of Stem are Individuated sharply — 
Guardian 

™*w a curious book, beautifully 
crafted In its mannered way — 
Independent 
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Find Ulster 
peace by 
April 9, 
parties told 


What the critics said: 

Quite sen ply, a dazzling achievement: 
a novel that seems to touch on every 
major cultural, social smd political 
theme of American IHe over the past 50 
years — Dally Telegraph 

A pompousness in this novel sug g e s t s 
not so much epic ambition as epic 
confusion — Guardian 


What the critics said: 

The grace and rigour of Roth*s prose, 
the exasperated humour and depth of 
feeling worthy of Updike, move and 
surprise — Irish Times 

K Is a calmer, more approachable 
ent e rprise by tar; rueful, rich and, 
simply as s t raight narrative, entirely 
gripping — Sunday Telegraph 


What the critics said: 

A poetic account of ha rd sh ip, violence 
and longing, which has drawn 
comparisons with Joseph Conrad— - 
Dally Telegraph 

It’s a very handsome and leisurely sort 
of book, moving towards i t s tr agi c 
denouement with sureness and 
solidify — MaH on Sunday 


I’m a literary star, so no ironing 


At the age of 82, novelist Penelope Fitzgerald keeps 
her cool after scooping the top US book award 


Stuart MHlar 


S HE Is 82 and did not 
write her first seri- 
ous novel until she 
was almost 60. But 
yesterday Penelope 
Fitzgerald was coming to 
terms with achieving what 
Kate Winslet and the other 
British Oscar hopefuls failed 
to do — beating the Ameri- 
cans in their own backyard. 

To the astonishment of the 
guests assembled at a glitter- 
ing ceremony in downtown 
Manhattan, Fitzgerald beat 
off the cream of heavyweight 
American literature to win 
the prestigious National Book 
Critics Circle fiction prize. 

Up against her ninth novel, 
The Blue Flower, had been 
ranged American novels laud- 
ed as among the greatest of 
their era: Don DeLlllo's 
Underworld (for which its 
publishers paid a rumoured 
£1.3 - million), Philip Roth’s 
American Pastoral, and 
Charles Frazier's Cold 
Mountain 

It was, as Art Winslow, the 
NBCCs president, put it, "a 
very, very, very difficult 
choice''. •• 

To add to the shock, this 
was the first year in which 
non-US writers have been eli- 
gible for the prize, which is 
nominated by more than 600 


literary editors and book 
reviewers across the US. 

Another foreign writer. Pe- 
ruvian-born Mario Vargas 
Llosa, received the criticism 
prize for Malting Waves. 

There is no cash prize, but 
the high-profile award guar- 
antees massive publicity and 
increased sales for the 
winner. 

Yesterday Ms Fitzgerald 
was resting at her granny flat 
in Highgate. north London, as 
she struggled to come to 
terms with her success. In- 
formed of the victory by her 
American editor, Chris Car- 
duffi who told her to cele- 
brate. she replied: “You’re 
right. I shan’t do the ironing 
today.” 

She told the G uardian: “I 
am astounded. To tell you the 
truth, I didn't really know 
about the award. My publish- 
ers had altered it and I didn’t 
really pay attention because I 
thought I had no rfmnnp of 

winning .”- 

So certain was she that she 
hart no chance of winning. Ms 
Fitzgerald refused persistent 
requests from her US publish- 
ers for ideas for an accep- 
tance speech. 

“Even to be on the shortlist 
was such an honour, so to win 
is such a surprise,” she said. 

She admitted that she had 
not read the other books on 
the shortlist — although, like 


many, she had started but not 
finished Underworld. 

Despite winning the Booker 
Prize in 1979 for Offshore, and 
being shortlisted a further 
three times, Ms Fitzgerald 
has never attained the popu- 
lar success which her sup- 
porters say she deserves. Her 
gentle historical fiction com- 
bines fine writing with acces- 
sibility. 

The victory confirms Ms 
Fitzgerald’s status as an al- 
most-ovemight sensation in 
the US. Less than a year ago, 
her books sold less than 3,000 
copies in hardback. 

The Blue Flower, which 
first appeared in paperback, 
is now into its 10th print run 
with 100.000 copies in 
circulation. 

• Her big break in the US was 
the decision by the Boston- 
based publisher, Hnughtpn, to 
use The Blue Flower, which 
charts Hip n rigint of 18th cen- 
tury German Romanticism, 
as the fla gship for a new 
paperback imprint. Mariner 
Books. 

An intensive marketing 
campaign secured high-pro- 
file reviews, including the 
front cover of the New York 
Review of Books. By the end 
of next year, all nine of bet 
novels will be available In 
America. 

Back in Tendon. Ms Fitz- 
gerald revealed the secret of 



Penelope Fitzgerald: American award guarantees sales rise 
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FORGE Mitchell, the 
Northern Ireland 
peace talks chair- 
man, sliced through 
doubt, division and pessi- 
mism yesterday by. setting 
April 9 as the deadline for 
agreement 

Parties win eat, sleep and 
negotiate five days a week at 
Stormont until the emergence 
of a deal which could end cen- 
turies of conflict 
“The time for discussion is 
oven It’s now time for deci- 
sion,” Mr Mitchell said. 

Ronnie Flanagan, the RUC 
Chief Constable, added fresh 
impetus by absolving the IRA 
leadership from recent vio- 
lence, which threatened to 
cause the expulsion of Sinn 
Fein from the talks. 

Foot-dragging unionists 
and nationalists who ex- 
pected the informal April 9 
deadline to be extended had a 
fire put under them by Sena- 
tor Mitchell’s bullish 
announcemen t 
“I believe strongly we can 
and will reach an agree- 
ment” he said. “The partici- 
pants have been negotiating 
for nearly two years. The par- 
ticipants know what needs to 
he done, it’s now time to do it 
“Failure is unacceptable. 
Those who are determined to 

wreck the process cannot be 
allowed to prevail- We are go- 
ing to stay in session until we 
get this job done. 

“It could be discussed for an- 
other two years or 20 years. 
But there has to be a derision 
and the only to bring this to 
conclusion is to require a de- 
cision to be made.” 

Mr Mitchell said the em- 
phasis would be on intensive 
one-to-one discussions be- 
tween the parties. Smaller 
tables and improved decora- 
tion tntunrifvi to jolly the at- 
mosphere greeted partici- 
pants when they returned 
this week. 

Earlier the talks received a 
ffliip at a press conference 
when Mr Flanagan cleared 
the Provisional IRA of in- 
volvemapt in recent bomb- 
ings and Mamed two anti- 
peace process splinter groups. 
«• The Chief Constable 
pointed the finger at Continu- 
ity IRA and an as-yet-un- 
named group of dissidents 
who defected from the IRA 
last year, joining the organi- 


sation’s former 

quartermaster. 

Both groups woe blamed 
for recent attacks, including 
Tuesday's mortar attack on a 
police station at Forkhill, 
South Armagh. 

IRA members were in- 
volved in last month's killing 
of a Catholic man Hafi of- 
fered bomb-making expertise, 
but without the sanction of 
the IRA leadership, said Mr 
Flanagan. 

Had he said otherwise, 
unionists would have ac c us e d 
Mo Mowlam, the Secretary of 
State, of turning a Mind eye 
for the sake of keeping Sinn 
Fein in the talks. 

The setting of an official 
deadline was publicly wel- 
comed by all parties, a pre- 
dictable reaction since even 
the sceptical want to be seen 
to be constructive and avoid 
blame if the talks fail. 

Fan Maginnis. the Ulster 

Unionists’ security spokes- 
man, said: "We will do any- 
thing that is possible and 
within reason to expedite an 
agreement. We will do what 
we can to help." 

Billy Hutchinson of the Pro- 
gressive Unionist Party said 
the chances of a settlement 
were better than ever but 
warned of violence as the 
deadline approached. 

“There will be parties who 
don’t accept what comes out 
of this and the closer we get 
the more violence there could 
be," he said. 

In Dublin, an aide to Bertie 
Ahem, the Taoiseach, played 
down rammwnts maite In the 
Irish parliament on Tuesday, 
in which Mr Ahern expressed 
doubt about the talks’ Easter 
deadline. 

Setting a deadline to focus 
minds was the main lesson 
drawn from the conflict reso- 
lution models of South Afica 
and the former Yugoslavia. 
The summer's marehinp sear 
son. which inflames tmaionn 
and inhibits compromise, is 
another reason for the Easter 
deadline. 

Meanwhile a sixth Loyalist 
Volunteer Force prisoner 
joined a hunger strike at the 
Maze prion in protest at a 28- 
hours-a-day lock-up an the 
group’s wing. 

LVF Inmates vowed to join 
the protest at the rate of one a- 
counts the lifting of restric- 
tions -imposed after tbo.kflki 
mg- onfhe wing of murder 
suspect David Keys. 


her success. “When I wrote 
my first novel, my publisher 
threw away the last eight 
chapters. He told me nobody 
wanted to read such long 
books. I have always stuck' to 
that ever since." 


Authors and their auras 


PENELOPE FITZGERALD, 82 DONDeULLO.61 


Since winning the Booker 
Prize in 1979 fbr her second- 
novel, Offshore, Fitzgerald 
has come to be identified 
with writers such as Sebas- 
tian Faulks and Pat Barker, 
who are credited with 
bringing a new respect- 
ability to historical fictlon. 

ComsiettDg of 66 brief chap- 
ters, The Bine Flower takes 
as its Inspiration the early 
life of the German poet-phi- 
losopher, Novatts, andhis 
love affair with Sophie, a 
sweet, dim 12-year-old. 

The daughter of E.V. 
Knox, who was editor of 
Punch, Fitzgerald did not 
begin writing seriously 
antil she was almost 60. She 

stifi writes in pen and ink— 
“for the worldly motive 
that I can sell the 
manuscripts”. 


When it was published in 
. the United States, Delallo’s 
11th hovel, the 827-page 
Underworld made a massive 
impact. Beginning with a 
25,000-word description of a 
famous baseball game in 
the early 1950s, it portrays a 
40-year history ofnving in 
the shadow ofthe-bomb. 

The hype for the book sub- 
sided in this country, with 
critics felling to agree about 
its quality. But it stDl be- 
came a bestseller— al- 
though doubts about 
whether many readers 
make it all the way through - 
prompted one rev i ew e r to 
call it a “rebuke at bedtime”. 

Six years in the writing. 
Underworld was hailed as 
elevating DeLillo to the - 
status of one of America's 
greatest tiring novelists. 


PHILIP ROTH, 65 

Described as “postwar fic- 
tion’s leading exponent of 
delinquency". His previous 
novels, written over two de- 
cades, notably the psycho- 
sexnal extravaganza Port- 
noy’s Complaint, were 
doubting and obsessive 
scrutinies of his imagina- 
tion and desires. 

The image was under- 
lined by the memoirs ofhis 
ex-wife. British actress 
Claire Bloom, who married 
hint in 2990 after an 1 9-year 
relationship- Roth is char- 
acterised as prone to furi- 
ous anger attacks and chHd- 
ish tantrums. 

American Pastoral rages 
against the freedoms of the • 
permissive society, teHfog 
the story of a Swedish-Amer- 
ican Jew and Ms experience 
of the American dream. 


CHARLES FRAZIER, 47 ■ 

Cold Mountain, Frazier's 
first novel, has taken the lit- 
erary world by storm. A 
romantic epic set in the 
American Civil War, its 
film rights have been 
snapped up for $1J25 mil- 
lion by the director of The 
Rtigtinh Patient, Anthony 
Minghella. The book also 
picked np the US National 
Book Award last November. 

The bare bones of the 
novel come from an ances- 
tral tale Frazier was given 
by his fiather. He trans- 
formed it into an American 
odyssey, charting the Jour- 
ney of a Confederate de- 
serter an his long walk, 
h nmp through the South. 

He Is a former university 
lecturer in early American 
literature, who breeds 
horses. • 


Blair accused of fudge on euro 
to achieve currency target 


Bfidmel Write to London 
Martin Walker In Bi assets 

■In Frankfurt 


T HE Conservatives last 
night accused Tony 
Blair of conniving in a 
“euro-fudge” to allow ll 
Tiatinryfi to launch the single 

currency next year. 

The Commons row folio wea 
the European Commission’s 
d eclar ation that ll nation s 
have met the criteria to join 
the European single currency 
_ despite strong claims that 
several countries have not 
The commission’s, recom- 
mendation will almost cer- 
tainly be endorsed by the 
European finance ministers 
in two months? time — at a 
meeting to be chaired by the 
Chancellor, Gordon Brown — - 
allowing the euro to formally 
comes into being in 1999. 

Challenged repeatedly by 
William Hague at Question 
Time, the Prime Minister 
promised that the British EU 
presidency would “do our 
duty” to both British and 
European economic interests 


in deciding whether the 
Maastricht criteria for euro- 
membership bad been met 

•q certainly agree that it is 
important for the sto gie cu r- 
rency to work for Britain 
whether we are in or out of 
it” Mr Blair told the Tory 
leader. 

“It is our duty as President 
of the EU to make sore the 


debt under control- - 
Mr Hague pressed Mr Blair 
six times to admit the com- 
mission had “fudged the crite- 
ria” to way s that would dam- 
age the EtPs — and Britain's 
— prospects for economic and 
monetary union (EMU). 

.. Mocking claims that the 
'“tendency" of the direction of 
debt levels, one of the kqy cri- 


Ex-chancellor Lamont said the 
recommendation showed the single 
currency was *a purely political project* . 


criteria are properly obeyed. 
We will do. If you read the 
report carefully, you will see 
There are a. range of criteria 
set out”. 

The nub of the Euro-scep- 
tics’ case is that Italy and Bel- 
gium have national debts 
twice the Maastricht-permit- 
ted level of 60 per cent Of 
gross national product, and 
that other countries, includ- 
ing Germany, have only tem- 
porarily got their short-term 


teria for membership, was 
moving to the right direction. 
Mr Hague called it “more os- 
trich than EMU.” 

Ironically, Britain's qualifi- 
cations are better than most. 
But the Chancellor, Mr 
Brown Insists that, while he 
is committed to principle, be 
is cutting Ms own economic 
tests before deciding cm UK 
entry — almost certainly not 
in the lifetime of this Parlia- 
ment. Tory and Labour Euro- 


sceptics, who have failed to 
make much impact since 
being blamed for John Ma- 
jor’s election rout, joined 
forces to signal a final effort 
to derail the project — or at 
least ensure that Britain 
stays well dear of- it 

Ex-chancellor Norman 
T,amanf «p>w1 the commission’s 
•recommendation showed the 
single currency was “a purely 
p ol itical project”. 

The shadow chancellor, 
Peter Lffley, said a fudged 
single currency would be a 
weak one. sending the pound 
even higher at a time when 
manufacturing is edging 
towards recession. 

“Gordon Brown has a duty 
to British industry to ensure 
that the rules on convergence 
are kept to scrupulously,” he 
said. 

Mr Lamont asked: •'How 
nan anyone believe in the im- 
partial rule of law in the EU 
any longer? Treaties are 
m eaning less and ignored 
when they are inconvenient 
Politics drives alL" 
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1997 Top Direct Lender Over Two Years* -What Mortgage Magazine. 



Before you choose a 
cashback mortgage find 
out how much cash 
you’ll have to give back. 


Don’t be fooled by all those cashback mortgages. You could pay dearly for them. 
You might be tied to the deal for up to 6 years, and if you move or repay early you could 
be hit with substantial charges. 

The lender might not help you with legal fees and you may have to pay arrangement 
fees too. They might also insist you take out their expensive buildings insurance while 
they’re at it. (Never mind, you can pay for it all out of your 

cashback ‘gift’.) ... 

Or you could simply call Direct Line. Our mortgage 
rate is low. And we have no arrangement, mortgage 
ind emnit y or early redemption fees to force you to stay. 

So ask yourself. Can you actually afford, a cashback 
mortgage? 

If you really want a good deal call Direct Line. 



0181 649 9099 


LONDON 


0161 831 9099 


MANCHESTER 


0141 221 9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 9am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote ref. GAI48 

Dirac* Um Financial Service* Limited. 250 St Vincent Street, Glasgow. G2 SSHL 
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Baby Scipionyx 
is best-preserved 
dinosaur find and 
a first for Italy 


Tim Radford 
Science Edtor 


S CIPIONYX Is nine 
inches long and 113 
million years old. It 
still has its baby teeth. Its 
discovery coaid be the big- 
gest event around In the di- 
nosaur realm. 

Scipionyx samnitlcns is 
the first dinosaur found in 
Italy, the first of a new kind 
of dinosaur, and the most 
perfectly preserved speci- 
men of any dinosaur yet 
unearthed. 

Cxistiano Dal Sasso of the 
Milan natural history mu- 
seum and Marco Signore of 
the Federico n university 
of Naples tell the story be- 
hind a palaeontological 
hat-trick in Nature today. 
About 113 lwtlUnm years 
ago, Scipionyx was a tiny 
carnivorous hatchling 
splashing around in a 
chalky seaside lagoon in, 
what Is now the Benevento 


province of southern Italy. 
Its life was short: no cause 
of death is known, and 
there is no sign of attack. 

Practically all of its little 
bones are perfectly articu- 
lated along its 237mm body. 
Scipionyx lay where It died, 
on its left side on the la- 
goon floor, head tilted up- 
wards as if in death throes. 
Than anwiotTiing peculiar 
happened: the oxygen 
levels in the lagoon fell dra- 
matically; decomposition 
stopped. Mad covered the 
little birdlike creature and 
kept it safe. 

Its hind feet and tail are 
missing: the scientists can- 
not tell why. Scipionyx was 
collected in a limestone 
quarry by an amateur who 
thought it was a fossilised 
bird. Only after seeing the 
movie Jurassic Park did he 
realise he might have a di- 
nosaur. He took it to Crls- 
tiano Dal Sasso to be 
identified. 

Nobody can guess what 



Scipionyx samniticns, above' left in fossil farm, and above in a full-size model at Milan’s 
patural history museum TOSSLPHoroaR/msopnNieoe^zAARCHEOLOGfCA. salerno 


happened to its skin. The 
skull Is flattened by 100 
million years of pressure, 
which squeezed all traces of 
the brain away. The liver 
has gone, but a stain in the 
rock shows where it lay. 

The hatchling’s intestine 
and pectoral muscles are 
visible. The skull and jaw 


are so well preserved that 
the researchers could iden- 
tify the teeth as juvenile. 

They TiairiMi it Scipionyx 
after the Roman soldier 
Scijrio Africanns — and 
after Sciptane Breislak, the 
scientist who first exam- 
ined the strata in which the 
dinosaur was found. They 


named it samnitictzs after 
Samnium, . the ancient 
name of the province. 

“We have many foot- 
prints in Italy,” said Marco 
Stgpjore yesterday, “and 
there axe* rumours, uf-a find 
in the Trieste area. But this 
is absolutely the first Ital- 
ian dinosaur.” , 


Jail officers 

suspended 

death 


- i - 


over 


Sarah HaO 



EVEN pris on offi - 
cers at a prtvattily- 
nm jaSL were last 
(night suspended on 

full pay after an in- 
quest Jury rule d th at a 

remand prisoner, put in a 
neck hold in contravention of 
Prison Service regulations 
rinring a struggle, was unlaw- 
fully killed. 

After 3V4 hours, the jury 
unanimously found that Al- 
ton Manning , aged 33 — the 
third Marie man to die in 
prison while under restraint 
between October and Decan- 
ter 1995 — died cf asbyxia 

after the warders held him face 

down at BJakenhurst prison, 

near Redditch, Worcestershire 
in December 1995. 

The Prison Service immedi- 
ately suspended the officers 
pending a decision by the 
Crown Prosecution Service 
an whether to bring charges. 
During the hearing , the coro- 
ner took the unusual step of 
referring the case back to the 
CPS, who were last night , 
were unable to confirm if a 
second investigation would 
be launched. 

The Prison Service said the 
coroner's findings would be 
studied carefully and dis- 
cussed with the prison’s man- 
agement, United. Kingdom De- 
tention Services. 

**I am determined to ensure 

flint the full feds of *hlc ram 

have bear established, that 
lessons have been learned 
and appropriate action 
taken," added the Prison Ser- 
vice’s deputy director gen- 
eral, Tony Pearson. 


* 
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However, a Prison Service 
spokesman said a full investt- 
gafion into the incident was 
not deemed necessary, aid in- 
sisted a second contract with 
iikds for a. prison in Salford 
■would be unaffected. 

The verdict, at Kiddermin- 
ster town hall, drew allega- 
tions of a cover-up and criti- 
cism of practices at 
Blacken hurst, and of the 
Prison Service. Deborah 
Cotes, codirector of the cam- 
paign group Inquest, said the 
death was a “shocking indict- 
ment of the failure at individ- 
ual and- management level 
within Blackenhorst and the 
UKDS, as well as the Prison 
Service to learn l es s ons from 
previously violent deaths in 
prisons.” 

She called for a CPS investi- 
gation, and a Home Office in- 
quiry into the death and those 
of icprtngfh Severln and Den- 


‘One asks how 
many more 
people have to 
die in these 

circumstances 

before they 
learn to do the 
right thing?’ 

Raju Bhatt, solicitor, 
on the death of _ 
Alton Manning (ton) 

nis Stevens, black men who 
also died while under 

SSaint in prison bej^en 

October and December 3S95. 

Rain Bhatt, solicitor for the 
dead man’s family, accused 
those involved in a Home 
Office internal inquiry into 
the death of a “cover-up . 
which “purported to e^ner- 
ate all the officers. He added. 

“One asks how many more 
people have to die in these 
circumstances before they 
learn to do the right thing?” 
During the inquest two jail 
inmates described how Man- 
ning. from Birmingham, was 
held in a neck lock across his 
throat after a scuffle with 
guards. One said: “Manning 
was struggling. At first only 
one officer had a hold on him 
then others arrived and he was 
carried face down, with an offi- 
cer on each leg and each arm 
and one on the neck.” 


Homeless charities get £27 m lottery cash 


David Brimfle, Social 
flc rwl ues Corre sp ondent 


ORE than £27 tnfiHnn 
from the National Lot- 
tery is today allocated to voir 
untary groups working with 
the homeless. Shelter will get 
gl l million . 

The grants represent more 
than a quarter of a £100 mil- 
lion pay-out by the National 
Lottery Charities Board 
under tha twin themes of “im- 


proving people’s Irving envi- 
ronment'’ and voluntary-sec- 
tor development 

Some £3.6 million will go to 
34 animal projects, on the 
basis that they benefit hu- 
mans. Blue Cross will gets 
£180,000 to develop a national 
“pet loss befriending service” 
— a telephone helpline. 

But where the hoard is ex- 
pecting controversy to locus, 
as It did last year, is an £3 
million in grants for refugee 
groups. Schemes include the 


Carila Latin American wel- 
fare group, which gets £89,000 
for a housing advice sen* ice 
in London, and the British 
Refugee Council, which 
receives £187,000 to develop 
q ualit y s tandar ds for refugee 
groups. Paul Hensby. the 
board's- director of communi- 
cations, said: “These are ail 
about helping refugees be- 
come more self-sufficient, the 
better to contribute to the 
economy rather than take 
money out of it" 


Blair hails Britain’s 
super-rich Asians 


Vhiwk Chaudhary 


T HEY are proclaimed the 
paragons of success and 
endeavour whose rise 
from rags to riches has seen 
them take thetr place in Brit- 
ish folklore as the epitome of 
hard-working immigrants. 

Having had his fingers 
burnt with the pop pack. 
Tony Blair decided to rub 
shoulders with the ethnic 
pack last night at a gathering 
of Britain's 200 wealthiest 
Asians in central London. * 
Accompanied by his wife, 
Cherie, who wore an embroi- 
dered sari, Mr Blair praised 
entrepreneurs at the dinne r; 
held to mark the release of a 
list of Britain’s wealthiest 
Asians. Between them, they 
are worth £7.5 billion, own a 
number of household brands 
and employ 300,000 people 
around the world. And Mr 
Blair described them as "a 
credit to the country as a 
whole, not just the Asian 
community”. 

Leading the way are 

Takahmi and t kha Mit tal, 

who own a multi-national 
steel company worth £2 


billion, followed by the Hin- 
du! a family, worth £1.2 
billion, with extensive inter- 
ests in industry and oiL 

Others indude 21-year-old 
Rueben Singh, worth an . esti- 
mated £45 million, who owns 
a fashion accessory ch a in , 
and Shami Ahmed, owner of 
the Joe Bloggs fashion label, 
valued at £60 million. 

The presence of the Blairs 
was proof of Labour’s keen- 
ness to woo wealthy Aslans, 
who have traditionaly fa- 
voured the Tories and seen 
Labour as a hindrance rather 
than a help to business. 

But as Mr Blair tucked into 
his samosas, surrounded by 
the super-rich, the list and 
Labour’s support for it left 
others in the Asian commu- 
nity with a sour taste in their 
mouths. 

Campaigners eiaim the list 
paints a misleading picture of 
the success of Britain’s Asian 
community. 

Few in the top 10 made 
their money in Britain and 
many on the list come from 
wealthy families. Most suc- 
cessful Aslan businesses are 
in the food, clothing and 
retail sectors. 


Many originated from east 
Africa, and had made sub- 
stantial money before coming 
to Britain. 

Suresh Grover, of the Sou- 
thall Monitoring Group, said: 
“While there is uo doubt that 
there are some success 
stories, we also have to ask 
the question, at what price? 
Many Asian workers are 
poorly paid and work in terri- 
ble conditions, often in com- 
panies owned by other 
Asians. At the end of the day, 
a businessman is a business- 
man and it doesn’t matter 
what the race is.” 

According to the latest gov- 
ernment figures, unemploy- 
ment rates for people of Paki- 
stani and Bangladeshi origin 
stand at 22 per cent compared 
with the national average of 
about 6 per cent 
Kamaljeet Jandu, policy 
worker on ethnic issues at the 
Trades Union Congress, said: 
“We have a situation where a 
few people have done well but 
the reality is totally different 
for the majority of Asians. 
This list does not give a com- 
plete picture and there is a 
danger of replacing old 
stereotypes with new ones.” 


‘Intoxicating’ Blair enthuses French 


Jon Henley In Paris 


f ‘BRILLIANT”, “intaxicat- 

ing”, “charismatic”. On the 

day after Tony Blair’s speech 
to the National Assembly, the 
French mess wheeled out the 
superlatives. “He is young, 
quite the good-kx^ting lad, 
wiih a twinkle in his eye and a 
boundless wit” dedared the 
tabloid LeParisten. “At the 
National Assembly, he was 
the star.” 

The left-leaning Libera- 
tion , while more serious, 
was equally enthusiastic. 
“In a 35-minute speech 
given In all but flawless 
French, the Prime Minister 
decoded the revolution he is 
spearheading in Britain 
more precisely than he has 
ever done before, delivering 
a veritable lesson in 
Blairism." 

Even the sober Le Monde 
joined the fen club: Mr 
Blair’s French was “per- 
fect”; his anecdotes left the 


packed chamber “rolling in 
the aisles”; and , and con- 
cluding that he “had them 
all, from left and right, 
firmly in his pocket”. 

So impressed were some 
French MPs that they called 
the Guardian to deliver 
their verdict. 

“Quite brilliant,” en- 
thused Jack Lang, a former 
culture minister. “He com- 
pletely seduced the assem- 
bly. His speech had heart, 
imagination, vision, wit, fi- 
nesse and style. He is so sin- 
cere, so personally engaged 

— it was a breath of fresh 

air.” 

But few commentators 
failed to notice thatMr 
Blair’s performance was, 
perhaps curiously, far bet- 
ter received on the right 
side of the house than on the 
left “It is an understate- 
ment to say that Tony Blair 
went down a storm — but 
with the right” wrote Le Fi- 
garo. 

“In less than 40 minutes, 


the British prime minister 
won over an opposition that 
never even attempted to 
resist his charms.” Virtu- 
ally every MP from the con- 
servative RPR party showed 
himself a “committed fan” 
of New Labour and the 
Third Way, it said. 

The Socialist benches, on 
the other hand, appeared 
“long-faced and agitated. 
This was not evidently, a 
form of socialism they 
recognised.” 

And the tone of some con- 
servative par llaiBMihirifliw 
may give Mr Blair cause to 
wonder about his message: 
“A delight” Pierre Le- 
louche told Liberation. “It 
was a salutary lesson in 
Thatcherism to both left 
andrighL” 

Another Ganlllst Patrick 
Devedjian, went farther. 
“Clearly, it’s easy to make a 
mistake in English with the 
term New Labour,” he told 
Le Monde. “It Just means 
Conservative,” 


Withdrawal of front line Navy vessel undermines strike capacity against Saddam 

Gulf heat on ‘jump’ jets forces 
carrier to abandon Iraq patrol 


David MM 
Defence Corr e spon d ent 


T HE aircraft carrier 
HMS Illustrious, sym- 
bol of Britain’s com- 
mitment to back the 
American threat of military 
force against Iraq, will 
shortly be withdrawn from 
the Gulf because Its Harrier 
aircraft cannot cope with the 
heat 

The withdrawal, only 
weeks after the carrier ar- 
rived to replace HMS Invinci- 
ble, is doubly embarrassing 
for the Ministry of Defence. 
Not only does It demonstrate 
the serious operational limi- 
tations of vertically-landing 
Harriers in such hot condi- 
tions. it brings to an abrupt 


halt the carefully orches- 
trated build-up in which a 
British carrier was moved to 
the G ulf, intended by the For- 
eign Office to increase pres- 
sure on the Iraqi leader Sad- 
dam Hussein to accept United 
Nations weapons inspections. 

The UN inspectors returned 
to Baghdad this week to find 
what their leader Richard 
Butler described as "a new 
spirit of constructiveness” 
among Iraqi officials. 

But if Saddam again be- 
comes obstructive, Washing- 
ton and London may want to 
resume the threat of air 
strikes just as- Illustrious 
turns for home in mid- April. 

The Harrier’s problem is 
that unlike other aircraft, 
which use the lift of their 
wings to take off and land 


from long runways, it 
launches itself from a short 
"ski jump” mi the carrier’s 
deck, and then lands 
vertically. 

This means that especially 
when landing, it must support 
its entire weight on the down- 
ward thrust of its jet engine 
— whose thrust Is critically 
reduced when it sucks in hot 
air. 

The -potential danger was 
emphasised last November, 
when even in much cooler 
weather an RAF Harrier GR7 
crashed into the Mediterra- 
nean while attempting to land 
at night on Invincible, sister 
ship to Illustrious. The navy 
pulled off a remarkable opera- 
tion to recover the aircraft be- 
fore it sank, and rescue the 
pilot as he ejected. 


Illustrious carries eight 
RAF GR7s fitted for laser- 
guided bombing and eight 
naval air defence Sea Harri- 
ers. Both types of aircraft will 
become too risky to operate 
as Gulf temperatures begin to 
soar in the second half of 
April. “We recognise that 
under peacetime operating 
limits, rising temperatures 
mean that sooner or later we 
will have to withdraw the car- 
rier," a Ministry or Defence 
spokesman admitted 
yesterday. 

When Illustrious leaves, 
Britain will still have six RAF 
Tornado reconnaissance 
bombers in Saudi Arabia and 
eight more, specifically 
equipped for bombing mis- 
sions against Iraq, at the Ku- 
waiti airbase of Ali A1 Ran™ 


The obvious replacement 
the GR7s would be an a 
tional batch of Tornados 
Kuwait. But a decision 
how to plug the gap ha s 
yet been taken, accord inj 
the MoD spokesman. 

Meanwhile HMS In vine 
will be welcomed back 
Portsmouth today afte 
seven-month unschedu 
tour of duty that has ta 
her from the West Indies 
the Gulf, fo November, as 
Iraqi crisis developed, 
was ordered to stand bv in 
Mediterranean — where E 
Hamers from Laarbruch. 
Germany, joined her. 

January she w 
trough the Suez Canal 
gin the US air and na 
strike force gathering in 



Water companies pose 
threat to wildlife 


Paul Brown 

En viro nm ent Correspond en t 


T iJde future of 80 of the 
most valuable wildlife 
sites in England and 

Wales threatened by priva- 
tised water companies is to be 
decided by the Department of 
Environment 
The companies are either 
accused of destroying the 
Sites of Special Scientific In- 
terest (SSSIs) by ove (--abstrac- 
tion of water or by killing the 
Plants and wildlife with ex- 
cess nutrients from sewage. 

Yesterday at a. conference 
to dismiss their future orga- 
nised by the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, a plea 
for the 80 SSSIs was made by 
Barbara Young, the organisa- 
tion's chief executive. She 
told Michael Meacher. the En- 
vironment Minister, that if 
action was not taken soon the 
sites would die. "They are 
like patients on a hospital 
waiting list — they cannot 
wait much longer without be- 
coming mortuary cases.” 

The Government has to de- 


cide whether to insist the 
sites are saved when it sets 
consumers’ water hills over 
the next five years. According 
to the Environment Agency, 
£220 million will have to be 
spent to restore the sites, out 
of a total of £4 billion total 
investment in the water in- 
dustry. This money would be 
needed to find alternative 
water sources and improve 
sewage works that drain Into 
rivers and marshes. 

English Nature, the Gov- 
ernment's nature adviser, 
and the Environment Agency 
joined together to say the 
cost, though high, was tiny 
compared with what consum- 
ers would by forced pay to the 
companies over, the period. 

Ian Byatt, director general 
of Ofwat, the water price reg- 
ulator, has come under fire 
for saying he had given prior- 
ity cutting water bills at the 
expense of the environment 
A better environment had to 
be balanced against costs, he 
said yesterday. 

He had the duty to fix water 
prices, but it was up to minis- 
ters to decide what had to be 


paid for through water bills. 
“Water bills are s imilar to 
taxes, they have to be settled 
by government — they cannot 
be decided by an unelected 
regulator.” 

The environment lobby be- 
lieves that rather than being 
cut prices can be held steady 
for five years. 

Geoff Mance, director of 
water management for the 
Environment Agency, said: 
“In the last five years the in- 
dustry has coughed up £3 
billion in windfall tax. spend 
£1 billion on share buy-backs 
and giving consumers dis- 
counts, and paid double-fig. 
ure dividend payments. To 
them curing the ills of wild- 
life sites is peanuts.'* 

Even Brian Duckworth, man. 
aging director of Severn Trent 
Water Company, insisted the 
comp a nies could fix the wildlife 
sites without extra money 
“During the last five years car^ 
sthners have become much 
more aware of issues iu» 
global wanning and many 
more are prepared to pay some- 
thing towards protecting the 
environment," he saw 


Siiivey shows more people 
claim they are disabled 
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Senrtc «s Correspondent 
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World Cup confusion 



BRITAIN 5 


The newly built 85,000-seat Stade de France in Saint Denis, northern Paris, which will host the opening game of the 1998 World Cup in June as well as the final in July 

‘If we have a security problem 
we’ll check ID against tickets’ 


A campaign to prevent fans 
without valid tickets attending 
matches in France may be 
flawed, John Duncan reports 



Government's 
£1 wiHHnn advertis- 
ing campaign Get 
the Facts; to pre- 
__ vent ticketless fims 
from travelling to this 
summer’s World Cup in 
France, may be based on 
misinformation. 

The television adverts, 
first broadcast last night, 
feature a fan getting a 
Mach market ticket in 
France and being refused 
entry at a turnstile because 
the ticket bears the name of 
a French person. All 
French fans win have their 
name on their ticket. 

The adverts highlight the 
fact that checks will weed 
ont fawn with black market 
tickets. 

But a spokesman for the 
World Cup organisers said 
yesterday that tickets were 
unlikely to be checked rou- 
tinely for matching names. 

“If we have any doubts or 
a problem with security we 
will check Identities 
against tickets,” he said. 

The Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, denied that the 
adverts were based on an 
incorrect assumption. “We 
think it's true,” he said. 
"We were led to believe 
they would be checked.” 

However organisers ad- 
mitted last February at a 
meeting with British police 
representatives in Paris 
that It would not be practi- 
cal to check everyone en- 
tering the ground. They 
also say that only 37 per 
cent of the 2J5 million tick- 
ets will bear the name of 
the purchaser. 

The Home Office adverts, 
to be broadcast on Sky. 
Channel 4 and Channel S 
«m*u May. were also dis- 
missed by supporters’ 
groups. . "It wont make a 
blind bit of difference,” 
m id Adam Brown of the 


Football Supporters’ 
Association. “We had 
-names on tickets for Euro 
96, and no one ' took any 
notice of them. 

"Tickets were available 
from touts for a lot of the 
games, and the people on 
the turnstiles didn’t bother 
to check people's identity. 
Previous experience is that 
tickets are available for 
tournaments and fans 
know that, which m a k es 
the Government’s advertis- 
ing campaign a bit of a 
waste of time.” 

The FSA’s International 
officer, Alison Pilling, said 
the Government was pre- 
paring for the possibility of 
things going wrung. “They 
want to be able to wash 
their hands of it. if trouble 
happens, and say they told 
everyone not to go in the 
first place.” 

Last night a Home Office 
spokesman said that in 
Blackburn, Lancashire, 
thin month the head of the 
security operation for 
France 99, Dominique Spin- 
osi, spelled ont plans for a 
system of checkpoints 
requiring fans to show tick- 
ets three times before get- 
ting to their seats 

“Even if you get past one 
cordon, with three stages of 
security anyone with an in- 
valid ticket will soon come 
a cropper,” he said. 

Mr Straw also expressed 
gov e rnment concern about 
plans to show matches live 
on big screens in the towns 
where they are being 
played as they would be “a 
magnet for people without 
tickets”. 

His French counterpart, 
Jean-Pierre Chevenement, 
has assured him there will 
be good crowd control . due 
to fencing around the zones 
designated for the live 
screenings. 



A football fan (above) has Ms ticket checked at the turnstiles and (below) a dud ticket 


Switzerland bars entry to 1 9 
English football hooligans 


N ineteen known football 

hooligans were prevented 

from entering Switzerland to 
attend En glan d's World Cup 
warm-up last night in an in- 
telligence operation involving 
British and Swiss police, 
mites John Duncan. 

Fourteen were informed by 
British police at Luton air- 
port that Swiss authorities 
had decided not to let them. 
The group left the plane and 
are believed to have at- 
tempted to travel via another 
airport where they were also 
informed that they would not 
be admitted. 


The other five, who travelled 
on an earlier flight, were 
stopped in Geneva and sent 
home. One of them was in- 
volved in an incident on the 
plane in which a hostess com- 
plained of being “touched”, an 
airline spokesman said. No 
charge was brought 
Immigration officials now 
check passenger lists against 
an international database of 
football hooligans. The Foot- 
ball Intelligence Unit offers to 
provide foreign police with 
spotters who know the Cate- 
gory C hooligans — the 200 or 
so worst thugs. 


mm- 

• » FACT: 

. ALL TICKETS SOLD 
rtO FRENCH RESIDENTS 
WILL HAVE 
THEIR NAMES ON. 


Appeal win 
casts doubt 

on Scots 
convictions 


L a w r e nce Ponegm 


SUCCESSFUL appeal 

*Wwk by a man convicted 
of handling stolen 
A^^Rgoods has cast doubt 
on thousands of convictions 
by Scottish courts dating 
back 17 years. 

Ian Hancock, who was fined 
£750 two years ago, yesterday 
became the first person to 
win an appeal based on a 
judgment handed down ear- 
lier this month which out- 
lawed certain types of pre- 
trial hearings — called 
“secondary Intermediate 
diets” — in sheriff courts. 

The Crown Office in Scot- 
land confirmed last night that 
it was reviewing 1.000 cases 
that were before the courts, 
and that many of them might 
have to be “started afresh" 
because of a ruling by one of 
Scotland’s most senior judges. 
Lord Cullen. 

The Scottish Office is also 
examining the possibility of 
retrospective legislation to 

dose the looobole. 

But Paul Lynch, Mr Han- 
cock's solicitor, said his cli- 
ent’s case could also affect 
thousands of prosecutions 
dating back to 1981. 

“No doubt defence solici- 
tors up and down the country 
will look at this case and then 
consult their clients with a 
view to making com pensation 
claims for wrongful convic- 
tion and detention,” he said. 

intermediate hearings were 
introduced In 1981 to save 
costs and reduce the chance 
of witnesses attending court 
to no purpose. Thousands of 
defendants accused of “sum- 
mary offences” every year — 
Including drink driving, 
assault and minor drugs 
charges — undergo at least 
two pre-trial bearings. 

However, Lord Cullen ruled 
earlier this month that an 
accused person should only 
face only one intermediate 
hearing. There was no basis 
in Scots law for “secondary 
diets", he mid, and any trial 
preceded by two such court 
hearings could be ruled 
“incompetent”.' 

The Solicitor General for 
Scotland, Colin Boyd QC, did 


uot contest Mr Hancock's ap- 
peal after his counsel argued 
in the Appeal Court in Edin- 
burgh court that his 1996 con- 
viction should be quashed be- 
cause he had undergone two 
pre-trial hearings. 

A Crown Office spokesman 
said there was no way of 
knowing exactly how many 
past cases could be affected, 
but it would be up to the 
defence solicitors in such 
cases to approach the appeal 
court 

“We would expect that in 
most of these cases there will 
have been a defence solicitor 
and we would expect these so- 
licitors will bring the cases to 
the attention of the appeal 
court” a spokesman said. 

Legal sources blamed the 
problem on badly drafted leg- 
islation, but said the potential 
problem had been “over- 
looked” for years. 

Last night the Scottish 
Office said it was considering 
retrospective legislation. 

“Our view is that any such 
legislation would be dealing 
with a technical change to the 
law and a change in proce- 
dure, rather than any actual 
chang e to the law that a per- 
son was convicted under.” a 
spokesman said. 

An Edinburgh solicitor. 
Alistair Duff a member of the 
Law Society of Scotland's 
council, dismissed sugges- 
tions that Lord Cullen's rul- 
ing would result in chaos In 
the Scottish courts. 

“This does appear to he 
something of a glitch within 
the system. What the Law 
Society hopes is that the Gov- 
ernment will act quickly to 
restore the situation where 
secondary hearings can ta k p 
place and be legal,” said Mr 
Duff 

Mr Hancock, aged 44, of 
Paisley, welcomed the appeal 
court's ruling but claimed he 
was innocent in any case and 
therefore he was disappointed 
at being denied the opportu- 
nity to challenge his 
conviction.. 

“I have said all along that I 
was the victim of a miscar- 
riage of justice. I have been 
denied the opportunity to put 
my case because of a legal 
technicality,” he said. 


Murder suspect 
‘kidnapped girl’ 


A MAN accused of mur- 
dering a judge's daugh- 
ter subjected a teenage 
giri to a terrifying lOfrmile 
drive less than 12 hours after 
the alleged killing, a court 
heard yesterday. 

Debbie Van Gerko. a stu- 
dent and part-time shop assis- 
tant, was also tied up and 
locked in the boot of her car 
during the ordeal, which last- 
ed almost 11 hours, an April 
26 last year. She feared for 
her life and was frightened 
she would be raped, Liverpool 
crown court heard. 

It was the morning after 
Nicholas Burton, aged 28, al- 
legedly attacked judge’s 
daughter Rachel McGrath, 
aged 27, with a knife, leaving 
her dying in a pool of blood 
outside a pub in Stockport, 
Greater Manchester. 

In a statement read out in 
court yesterday, Miss Van 
Gerko, now 18. said she first 
encountered unemployed 
Burton when she stopped to 
buy cigarettes near her home 
In Galley, near Stockport. 
Burton, of New MOls, Derby- 
shire, pleads not guilty to 
murdering Miss McGrath, of 
Wflmslow, Cheshire, and kid- 
napping Miss Van Gerko, 
fislsdy imprisoning her and 
thr eaten Ing tn ViT? hgy . 

The jury has been told that 
Burton admitted the acts, but 
his defence would call evi- 
dence that he was insane act 
the time or suffering from an 


abnormality of mind that dir 
minishert his responsibility. 

Miss Van Gerko said: “I 
had nearly reached my car 
and as I turned round I saw 
the man [Burton] walking 
towards me. He said very 
quietly ‘Give me all your 
money and get in the car, 
please’.” 

He was holding a knife 
towards her. They drove off 
with her at the wheel and 
eventually joined the A 55 
road to north Wales. She felt 
“nervous” but tried to make 
conversation with Burton. 

As they approached Con- 
way, Burton grew concerned 
that the car was running low 
on petrol He tied her up in 
the boot and went to buy 
some, then released her and 
ordered her to drive to a spot 
in Snowdonia where they 
talked for 3 W hours. 

Miss Van Gerko said Bur- 
ton then drove the car to a 
bank and told her to use her 
cash card to get money. They 
then went to a garage in Caer- 
narvon, with Burton driving, 
where he filled the tank with 
petroL 

“I saw a taxi right next to 
us. Very, very slowly I moved 
my hand toward my seat belL 
I opened the car door and ran 
to the driver.” She threw 
herself on to his lap. 

Burton drove away in her 
car, she said, but was arrested 
by police the next day. 

The trial continues today. 
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The summit is a sign Europe need not follow US foreign policy, writes James Meek in Moscow 

Yeltsin hosts Kohl, Chirac 


World news in brief 

Turkish 

leftwing students 


! years ml 
case' 
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H elmut kohl 
and Jacques 
Chirac became the 
first western lead- 
ers to meet Rus- 
sia’s acting head of govern- 
ment, Sergei Kiriyenko, last 
night when they arrived In 
Moscow fbr a three-way Euro- 
pean summit with President 
Boris Yeltsin In which Brit- 
ain is conspicuous by Its 
absence. 

Tony Blair was not invited 
to take part in the meeting — 
which is to discuss Iraq, 
Kosovo and European secu- 
rity — when it was arranged 
by the French and Russian 
presidents in Strasbourg last 
October, indicating that Mos- 
cow, at least, considers Brit- 
ain too pro-American to be 
included. 

The wramUn, backed by 
Paris, wants the "troika” 
s ummit s to be held regularly 
as a sign that Europe need not 


follow the US in foreign pol- 
icy and security. Mr Yeltsin's 
spokesman and foreign af- 
fairs co-ordinator, Sergei 
Yastrzhembsky, declared: 
"The new political reality in 
Europe wtO, begin to work.” 

The troika summit has irri- 
tated Britain, which holds the 
rotating EU presidency, and 
embarrassed Germany. 

'This wasn't a German Ini- 
tiative. The Germans were 
pulled into ft in Strasbourg by 
France and the Russians. 
Beaut just couldn’t say no,*' 
said Chrlstlane Hoffmann of 
the Frankfurter AHgemeine 
Zeitung. 

There was consternation in 
the Foreign Office in October 

when, after Mr Blair and Mr 
ltnhi had left a human rights 
summit in Strasbourg, Mr 
Yeltsin and Mr Chirac an- 
nounced the troika plan. 

Britain’s subsequent stance 
on the Iraqi crisis seemed to 


Moscow to confirm that Its 
foreign and defence policy 
was an annexe of US policy. 

There is some evidence that 

Russia's foreign policy ex- 
perts are themselves embar- 
rassed by the latest example 
of what appears to be a paral- 
lel overseas policy pursued by 
the capricious Mr Yeltsin. 


not planning to try to get into 
this triumvirate. There are 
other ways we can develop 
our relations with Russia. 

such as through the GS and 
the EU presidency.” . . } 

The next summit of the 
Group of Bight, the seven 
major industrialised democra- 
cies plus Russia, is to be held 


Britain does not regard the troika 
summit as a snub. We don’t plan 
totvytogetintothis triumvirate’ 


It is understood Russian 
officials have assured their 
British counterparts that .the 
troika is more a gathering of 
old friends than a dramatic 
foreign policy initiative. 

"We don't regard it in any 
way as a snub,” a British em- 
bassy spokesman said. "We’re 


in Birmingham in May. Rus- 
sian foreign policy commenta- 
tor Vladimir Abarinov said 
Moscow was being encour- 
aged by Paris to seeTSurope as 
a geographical idea, rather 
thaw a cultural one in which 
Western Europe and toe US 
harf much in common. 


“In the Rrpmim. in the Rus- 
sian foreig n ministry, ft's a 
tradition to think that there’s 
Europe and then there’s 

America," he said. 

"The Kremlin’s rating of 
Blair is Closely tied to the 
Kremlin's rating of Clinton 
since as for as Moscow is con- 
cerned Britain’s policies 'are 
led by the united States. And 
there are fixed factors of age, 
education and upbringing . . . 
it’s just easier for Chirac and 
Yeltsin to talk.” 

Much of the symbolism of 
toe troika TwagHiig has been 
lost since the venue was 
moved from Yekaterinburg in 
the Urals to Moscow because 
of Mr Yeltsin’s recent illness. 
Mr Yeltsin’s dismissal of the 
entire government Is likely to 
dominate the agenda. 

One of the highlights of the 
original plan was a trip by the 
three leaders to monu- 
ment In thA Urals marking 


the symbolic dividing 1*°® 
tween Asia and Europe- In- 
stead the French president 
and German chancellor wm 
be py pior fa g the division be- 
tween the alder and younger 
generations of Russian rulers 
marked by Mr Yeltsin and Mr 
Kiriyenko. . . . „ 

The paring prime minister, 
who is expected to announce 
bis cabinet next week, met 
C ommunis t leader Gennady 
Zyuganov yesterday, one of 
the parliamentary leaders 
whose support will be impor- 
tant if the Duma is to approve 
his candidacy. 

A reminder of the economic 
crisis behind Russia’s politi- 
cal turmoil came yesterday 
with a warning from a senior 
TCrpmTrn official that the 1396 
budget, already pruned before 
ten ng passed on March 12, 
would need to be cut a gain if 
the government was to have 
any hope of paying Its bills. 
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l/lillon defiant on NF pact 
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Calls for civil 
war apology 
split clergy 


Adefta Goocti In Madrid 


A SUGGESTION that 
Spain’s bishops ac- 
knowledge the sins 
of the past and ask 
forgiveness for the Catholic 
Church’s support of Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco's 40- 
year dictatorship has split 
the clergy. 

Opponents of an apology, 
while acknowledging that 
the Church turned a blind 
eye to Franco's purges after 
the civil war of 1936-39, 
remain angry that hun- 
dreds of nuns and priests 
suffered in the run-up to 
the war at the hands of left- 
wing extremists. 

The debate has pitted the 
country’s top two clerics 
against each other. Cardi- 
nal Antonio Maria Rouco 
Varda, Archbishop of Ma- 
drid. argues that the 
Church’s recent history of 
olitical impartiality, 
ollowing the death of 


l 


The debate has 
pitted Spain’s top 
two Catholic clerics 
against each other 


Franco in 1976. exonerates 
it And, he says, a break- 
away group of clergy who 
began working with oppo- 
nents of the Franco regime 
in the late 1960s proved a 
key element In Spain’s 
adoption of democracy. 

"Many Catholics, not Just 
those in the church hierar- 
chy, worked hard and effec- 
tively to achieve Spain’s 
successful transition to de- 
mocracy," he said. "The 
rest should be left to histo- 
rians and to the jud gment 
of future generations.” 

But Spain’s other cardi- 
nal, Riaird Maria Carles, 
Archbishop of Barcelona, 
while not folly backing the 
call for an apology, has pro- 
posed a “gesture of 
reconciliation 
The idea of a church apol- 
ogy, first mooted by Joan 
Carrera, the assistant 
bishop of Barcelona, has 
received warm support in 
Catalonia and the Basque 
country. These areas suf- 
fered most under Franco’s 
harsh, centralising regime. 
A number of prominent 
socialists, the Madrid left- 
wing daily El Pais and Cat- 
alonia’s main paper La 
Vanguardia have also 


backed the plan. "If Span- 
ish bishops don't ask for- 
giveness now, they run the 
risk of the Church doing so 
over their heads, as hap- 
pened in the case of Ger- 
many,” said an El Pais 
editorial. 

The proposal's advocates 
argue that next year’s anni- 
versary of the end of the 
civil war would be a partic- 
ularly appropriate time for 
the Church to express 
regret for collaborating 
with Franco. 

Following toe Vatican’s 
publication of a document 
on the Nazi Holocaust last 
week. Bishop Carrera is 
also pushing for an apology 
to cover the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain in 
1492 by Queen Isabella and 
King Ferdinand. "I do not 
condemn the lady but 
don’t think she should be 
canonised either,” he said, 
referring to a campaign to 
make the queen a saint. 

A Church apology would 
follow in the wake of apolo- 
getic gestures made by the 
Spanish state. In 1992, toe 
500th anniversary of the 
expulsion of toe Jews, King 
Juan Carlos acknowledged 
it had been “a mistake 
which deprived Spain of 
rich cultures and a tradi- 
tion of religious tolerance. 
This year the conservative 
government agreed to com- 
pensate the losers in the 
civil war and passed a de- 
cree to restore property 
and bank accounts to politi- 
cal parties, trade un i ons 
and militia groups. 

But many clergymen feel 
an apology could backfire. 
They have not forgotten toe 
attacks by toe extremists 
who sacked monasteries 
and convents, burnt 
churches and killed clerics. 
"Who will apologise to toe 
Church fbr that?” said toe 
bishop of Granada, Antonio 
Canizares. 

Cardinal Caries’s pro- 
posal for a gesture of recon- 
ciliation is said to have 
found favour with the Vati- 
can even though, up to 
now, the Pope has not 
shown any inclination to 
condemn clerics associated 
with Franco, while canonis- 
ing victims of the anti-cleri- 
cal purges of the 1930s. The 
Vatican has suggested wait- 
ing until 2000 and linking 
the reconciliation state- 
ment to a special holy year 
at the shrine of St James in 
Santiago de Compostela, 
rather than to the more po- 
litically sensitive civil war 
anniversary. 


Meciar denies plan 
to take presidency 


Kate Connolly In Bratislava 


S LOVAKIA'S prime min- 
ister Vladimir Meciar 
announced yesterday 
that he does not intend to 
stand for the presidency, dis- 
missing repeated opposition 
claims that he covets the job. 

Slovakia has been without 
a president for almost a 
month, since Michal Kovac’s 
five-year term in office ex- 
pired. Since then parliament 
has foiled on four occasions to 
elect a replacement 
Mr Meciar has assumed 
many presidential powers 
since Mr Kovac left and has 
been accused of engineering 
the crisis for his own gain. He 
has been criticised by both 
the European Union and the 
United States for backsliding 
on democracy and becoming 
increasingly autocratic. 


Yesterday he stressed that 
he haft “no intention of run- 
ning for president”. 

Answering critics who have 
attacked him for increasingly 
orientating his policies 
towards Russia, he said it was 
an important part of the coun- 
try's overall foreign policy. 

The press conference was 
seen a damage limitation ex- 
ercise to appease the West — 
particularly Nato and the EU. 

*Tm aware of the current 
waves of criticisms ... The 
conclusions [reached] do not 

reflect the real situation,” Mr 
Meciar insisted. Opposition 
members dismissed the press 
conference as a slick perfor- 
mance and said Mr Meciar 
was not to be trusted. 

The interpreter addressed 
him as "Mr President'' at one 
point before swiftly correct- 
ing herself. Mr Meciar chuck- 
led along with his audience. 
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The body of Galina Ulanova, the decorated Russian ballerina who died at the weekend, aged 88, lies at the Bolshoi 
Theatre in Moscow yesterday so that Russians could pay foelr last respects photograph: oueg nkishm 

Papon trial in doubt as wife dies 


Mexican satanists jailed 

THREE Mexican satanists were each sentenced to 50 years m 
prison on Tuesday for the murder of IS peopIe in devfl-worsmp- 
Djrnc rituals ninR years ago. o fficials said. 

The group had become known as "naneo-satanists because of 
reports that it sought the devil's protection for a marijuana 

dealing Micaatioa by sacrificing people and animals. 

They were part of a clan, based just across the border from 

Tfexas, responsible fix the deaths of 35 people, I n c lu di n g a nme- 
year-old Mexican rhflrt and a US student — Reuters, Mexico City. 

And then there were five 

THERE are five Great Lakes, not six, the United States Senate has 
conceded, undoing a recent vote that flew in the fece of what every 
American schoolchild knows. 

Senator Patrick Leahy, who engineered the earlier promotion 
afLake Champlain by slipping a sentence intoother legislation, 
went along with the change since it left intact his original aim cf 
helping the University of Vermont win maritime grants. 

He underestimated the controversy that erupted after Presi- 
dent Clinton signed it into law on March 6. The issue has been 
front-page news in Great Lakes states for weeks. Champlain, a 490 
square mile lake that straddles Vermont and New York, is puny in 
size compared with the Great Lakes, the smallest of which, 
Ontario, is 7.430 square miles. — AP, Washington. 


President pardons lesbian 

A WOMAN jailed in Romania for two years fbr making a pass at 
another woman was released yesterday after receiving a presi- 
dential pardon. Mariana Cetinar, aged 41, was convicted in 1996 of 
"tempting a woman for having sexual relations" and sentenced to 
three years in prison. She was included in a group of pardons 
signed by President Emil Constantinescu. 

The Romanian Helsinki Committee for Human Rights reported 
in January that 57 people were in Ro manian jails (hr vj niatipg the 

law against homosexuality. Ms Cetinar, the only woman, said she 

intends to leave Romania —AP, Bucharest. 


Panic fuel buying in Lagos 

THE streets were ja mme d in Nigeria’s commercial capital, Lagos 

^ bu y newI y arrived petrol^’ 
ZEST* to1aee business in Africa’s biggest 


Paul Webster In Paris 


C ONTINUATION of the 
trial of Maurice Papon 
for crimes against hu- 
manity was in doubt yester- 
day as the former Vichy offi- 
cial left Bordeaux after 
hearing that his wife of 66 
years, Paulette, had died. 

Prosecution lawyers did not 
oppose a request by the de- 
fence to adjourn the hearing 
until Monday while Mr Pa- 
pon, aged 87, attended the fu- 
neral of his wife, who was 88. 
But Michel Zaoui, represent- 
ing some of the families of de- 
ported Jews, said he feared 


that the trial would have to be 
adjourned sine die because Mr 
Papon might he affected phys- 
ically by the news. 

Mr Papon left for his home 
near Paris soon after being 
told of the death by his three 
children. His lawyer, Francis 
VuDlemin, said the shock was 
terrible and that Mr Papon 
had reacted with despair. 

The adjournment was the 
latest unexpected event in a 
trial which was due to end be- 
fore Christmas but has now 
lasted nearly six months, 
making it France's longest 
post-war hearing. 

It has been previously in- 
terrupted by Mr Papon's 


heart condition and proce- 
dural questions. 

Although Mr Zaoui said he 
had been assured that Mr Pa- 
pon would return to court to 
proclaim bis innocence of 
charges of an administrative 
role in the deportation of 1,560 
Jews murdered in Germany, 
other prosecution lawyers 
said they doubted that he 
would. They privately ex- 
pressed fears that even if he 
were able to attend, the jury 
would be sympathetic to ap- 
peals by the defence to acquit 
him. His chief lawyer, Jean- 
Marc Varaut, had started 
what was to be a three-day 
plea when the case was ad- 


journed. He bad told the court 
Mr Papon was being used as a 
scapegoat for crimes of the 
collaborationist Vichy regime. 

Mr Papon, who was respon- 
sible for Jewish affairs in 
wartime Bordeaux, had in- 
tended to give his version of 
events tomorrow, and a ver- 
dict was expected by the end 
of the day. No verdict Is 
likely now before Thursday 
next week. 

Although some prosecution 
barristers have demanded life 
imprisonment, state advo- 
cates have advised the jury, 
which decides the length of 
sentences, to call for 3) years 
in jail. 


No chance to meet the maker 
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Indians seek cyclone 


victims 


West Germans spied for the Stasi 


AP In Berlin 


B ETWEEN 20,000 and 
30,000 West Germans 
helped East Germany's 
secret police fbr decades, spy- 
ing for the communists and 
trying to Influence Western 
politics, a government agency 
said this week. 

The group, headed by Ger- 
man clergyman Joachim 
Gauck, is searching through 
mountains of Stasi files that 
became available after com- 
munist East Germany merged 
with West Germany in 1990. 

The Stasi not only under- 
took military and industrial 


espionage against the West 
but invested enormous ener- 
gy in securing spies to sabo- 
tage West German public 
opinion and decision-making, 
Mr Gauck said. 

The Stasi also sought to 
recruit • volunteers to help 
attack West German security 
forces in the event of a war 
with the East he said. 

“It was an attack on democ- 
racy,” Mr Gauck said. "With 
the help of unofficial agents 
and through active measures, 
the institutions, parties and 
general society of the Federal 
Republic of Germany were 
Influenced.” 

Much of the agency's focus 


so for has been on the esti- 
mated 174,000 East Germans 
believed to have worked as 
Stasi informants. 

The agency's findings have 
hampered or ruined the polit- 
ical careers of some promi- 
nent former East Germans, 
prompting criticism that it 
was being used as a western 
German tooL 

Mr Gauck said the new 
study shows that the Stasi 
was a "general German” in- 
stitution, operating on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. In 
West Berlin alone, 1,300 
people spied for the Stasi, he 
said. 

The Stasi tried to prevent 


the conservative Christian 
Democratic Union — the 
party of Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl — from gaining power 
in the early 1970s, he said. 

He added that it later ex- 
erted much of Its effort In spy- 
ing on Green Party members 
who had contacts to East Ger- 
man dissidents. 

• The Social Democrat candi- 
date for chancellor, Gerhard 
Schroder, said yesterday the 
Greens should stop talking 
“nonsense” If they want to be 
part of a future government. 
He said the party made too 
many unpopular demands. In- 
cluding disbanding Nato and 
tripling petrol prices. 
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Milosevic off the hook again 


Big powers 

backpedal 
on Kosovo 
deadline 



Ian Traynor In Bonn 


international powers 
yeste rday backed away 
from their threats of im- 
Punishment for 
y u ®°?«i V,a s President Slobo- 
dan Milosevic over his poli- 
cies of violence and repres- 
|ten m Kosovo and gave the 
Serbian strongman four more 
to deliver concessions. 

The foreign ministers of the 
United States, Russia, Brit- 
ain, Germany, France and 
Italy, meeting in Bonn to pon- 
der their options on the 
southern Balkan crisis, 
pledged to work for a United 
Nations arms embargo reso- 
lution on Yugoslavia by next 
week unless Belgrade opened 
an “unconditional dialogue" 
with Kosovo’s majority Alba- 
nia n s on the Serbian prov- 
ince's political status. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, said Yugoslav as- 
sets abroad would be frozen 
in four weeks unless Mr Milo- 
sevic agreed to talks. The six- 
country contact group also in- 
sisted that the European 
Union envoy, Felipe Gonza- 
lez, take part in negotiations. 

Mr Milosevic, whose 
regime has operated a police 
state in Kosovo for eight 
years, rejects demands for 
mediation, insisting the crisis 
is an internal matter. 

US officials said they were 
eager to get the arms embargo 
in place because Russia had 
struck a deal with Mr Milose- 
vic for supplies of fighter air- 
craft, attack helicopters, mis- 
siles and tanks. 

German officials said there 
had been no discussion of a 
R ass ian-Y ugoslav arms agree- 
ment (reportedly initialled in 
December), but that such a 
deal would not be Illegal 

Madeleine Albright, the US 
secretary of state, said any 
new arms embargo could not 
be retroactive. It was not , 


dear if the ban would apply 
to the Russian agreement. 

At the beginning erf March, 
the six powers gave Mr Milo- 
sevic 10 days to yield to a list 
erf dem a n ds on Kosovo or face 
further sanctions. That dead- 
line expired and was reset for 
yesterday. 

“I will not pretend that the 
contact group members 
agreed on everything today,” 
Mrs Albright said. 

European officials said that 
they had laboured through 
the night with the Americans 
and agreed on a much 
tougher stance towards Mr 
Milosevic, but that Russia 
had rejected It 

Yevgeny Primakov, the 
Russian foreign minister, 
criticised Albanian secession- 


ism, saying that yesterday’s 
meeting had received a letter 
from the Kosovo Albanian 
leader. Ibrahim Rugova, 
headed “President of the Ko- 
sovo Republic". 

"That has to be avoided." 
Mr Primakov said. All the 
powers oppose Albanian sepa- 
ratist claims, urging irmtaart a 
form of home rule for Kosovo 
within Yugoslavia. 

That stance was supported 
yesterday by Albania, Bul- 
garia, Macedonia, Greece, 
Turkey and Romania. 

In the past few weeks Ser- 
bian paramilitary police units 
backed by tanks and helicop- 
ter gunshlps have killed 
about 100 Kosovo Albanians 
and torched their homes. 

Mr Milosevic is highly 
skilled at exploiting the div- 
isions among the interna- 
tional players and will use his 
new breathing space to stall. 

• Men returned cautiously 
to their homes in Glodjane 
yesterday after clashes be- 
tween Serbian police and Ko- 
sovo Albanian separatists. 
Police said Tuesday's clashes 
left one policeman and two 
Albanians dead, and three 
policemen badly injured. 


of bungling 


Julian Borgar ... 
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N asser ai-mndawi, 
the founder of 
Iraq’s, germ war- 
fare programme, 
was seized by Saddam Hus- 
sein’s secret police after the 
CIA bungled an attempt to 
smuggle the elderly scien- 
tist out of the country, 
Iraqi opposition sources 
said yesterday. 

The Iraqi government an- 
nounced yesterday that UN 
weapons inspectors would 
be permitted to Interview 
Mr EQndawi, a 70-year-old 
biologist who Is accused of 
trying to leave on a forged 
passport. 

But a spokesman for the 
UN Special Commission 
(Unscom) said Mr Hindawl 
had already been inter- 
viewed on several occa- 
sions — the last time more 

‘He was supposed 
to be smuggled to 
Turkey. But those 
waiting for him had 
to come back 
empty-handed* 

than a year ago — and there 
were no immediate plans to 
tniir to him again. 

A senior member of the 
Iraqi opposition, speaking 
from western Europe, said 
the CIA had organised an 
escape route for Mr Htar 
dawi to a rebel-controlled 
region in the north. 

“He was suppose d to h ave 
been smuggled across to 
Turkey,” the official said. 
“But : the reception commit- 
tee waiting for him In the 
north had to come back 

empty-handed.” 

SO said the detection plan . 
had been ruined when the 
dA informed a rebel fac- 
tion, which leaked the in-, 
formation before the plan 
had been set in motion. 
“People couldn’t keep their 
month shut. They behaved 
in a naive manner,” the 
official said. 

Iraq’s mein exiled opposi- 
tion group, tire IraQl 
National Congress, is at 
loggerheads with the Iraqi 
National Accord, said to 

have been in contact with 


the CIA over the abortive 
defection. 

In a letter to Unscom an- 
nouncing the arrest, Iraq’s 
oil minister, Lieutenant- 
General Amir Muhammad 
Rasheed, included more 
than 200 pages of docu- 
ments on Iraq’s germ war- 
fare programme which he 
said had been in Mr Hin- 
dawl' s possession. The 
Iraqi opposition source 
said he believed the docu- 
ments Mr Hindawl had in- 
tended to take with him 
had been confiscated, and 
unimportant papers offered 
up in their place, 

Ewen Buchanan, Uns- 
com’s spokesman in New 
York, said the documents 
had so for told the weapons 
inspectors little that was 
new. “Ninety per cent of 
the documents we have al- 
ready seen — the rest are 
under investigation." 

He said Mr Hindawl had 
been Involved in the early 
stages of Iraq’s biological i 
weapon programme, and so 
was not a priority for Uns- 
corn’s investigations. Iraq 
says it wound up the pro- 
gramme in 1991, but Uns- 
com insists there is evi- 
dence Baghdad has 
concealed significant quan- 
tities of anthrax, botnlin 
and aflatoodn. as well as 
chemical nerve agents. 
Unscom was told Mr Hin- 
dawl had retired in 1989. 

Bnt Mr Buchanan ac- 
knowledged: “He would 
I probably be able to tell ns a 
lot more than he has if he 
wasn’t being watched from 
all sides.” 

He said he could not rule 
out the possibility, that UN 
weapons inspectors might 
want to interview Mr H3n- 
dawi again, hut for the time 
being Unscom would be 
able to do little for him. 

■ “People are aski ng what 
are we doing to get him 
released and the answer is 
we ran do nothing. If he has 
indeed broken.Iraqi law it 
is not for the UN to get 
involved.” . 

Un scorn’s, chairman, 
Richard Butler, Is due to 
leave Iraq today after a 
round of talks with Iraqi 
ff ffiriala. He has said he has 
made progress' bnt added 
that Baghdad has yet to 
produce strong evidence 
that it has destroyed all of 
its biological weapons* 

Unscom inspections of 
Saddam’s palaces are due to 
begin in the next few days. 
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WORLD NEWS 7 

British lead the 
push for strong 
genocide court 
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A Serbian policeman in Pristina stands behind a display of weapons reportedly seized from ethnic Albanians during 
Tuesday's clashes in the Kosovo village of Glodjane. Serbia said two Albanians and one policeman were ldlled 


Mart: Tran In New York 

H uman rights groups 
praised Britain yester- 
day for its “very crea- 
tive approach” in the final 
planning session on the crea- 
tion of a permanent interna- 
tional criminal court to deal 
with genocide, war crimes 
and crimes against humanity. 

Some of the thorniest issues 
will probably not be resolved 
until June, when all 185 
United Nations members 
meet in Rome to adopt a con- 
vention that will establish a 
permanent tribunal. The 
points of contention cover the 
power of an independent pros- 
ecutor, the relationship be- 
tween the Security Council 
and the court and the disclo- 
sure of sensitive national se- 
curity infnr matin n. 

Under the Labour govern- 
ment, the British delegation 
has come out more strongly 
In favour of a strong, effective 
international court, putting it 
at odds with the US and the 
other permanent council 
members. In the current ses- 
sion at the UN, Britain has 
won plaudits for Its sugges- 


tions of ways to reconcile se- 
curity concerns with the au- 
thority of the court 
“The UK has adopted a very 
creative approach on this 
issue," said Richard Dicker cf 
I Human Rights Watch. “Brit- 
ain is h«wrt qnH ghouldST S 
above the Americans here 
and we hope It rises to the 
occasion and takes the right 
position on issues.” 

Britain is circulating a 
paper that says the court 
“should be able to make the 
final determination in respect 
of disclosure”, while giving 
fun weight to the national se- 
curity concerns of states. 

Jt calls for procedures to en- 
sure that national security 
rfaimg are mounted only as a 
last resort after all appropri- 
ate steps have been taken to 
disclose information or docu- 
ments in a way that does not 
pose unacceptable risks to 
national security. If a state 
were able to demonstrate that 
information should not be 
handed over because it would 
prejudice such interests, the 
British paper says the court 
should have the power to set 
aside such a claim only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 
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I N what promises to lie 
the most exciting devel- 
opment in toilet technol- 
ogy since the late Thomas 
Cropper's flush mecha- 
nism, a plumbing company 
has found a way to elimi- 
nate the need to flush men’s 
urinals. A press release 
from Drain Doctor Plumb- 
ing has now arrived (it 
promised to come last Fri- 
day, In fact, and we waited 
in ail day; but it never 
showed) detailing “a new 
design ofbottle-trap and a 
special biodegradable 
fluid". This system spells an 
end to flushing, apparently, 
and will thus save many of 
the 7.6 billion gallons used 
annnaiiy in orinals. When 1 
mention that the firm is 
based in Peterborough, yon 
will guess what's coming 
next. Yes, she’s back. "Mrs 
Mittman" (a director) "sub- 
mitted details of the water- 
less urinal to Peterborough 
MP Helen Brin ton, who has 
a special interest in envi- 
ronmental protection 
Issues, and she has passed 
them to Michael Meacher.’ 
There is no news yet of the 
his response, but could this 
be the breakthrough we’ve 
been waiting for? Could the 

android MP float into gov- 
ernment on a waterless 
river of urine? We think she 
could. 


I 


N Tuesday’s column, we 
commiserated with Juli- 
ette Binoche, last year’s 
Best Supporting Actress, 
who cancelled her trip to 
the Oscars at the last min- 
ute, on doctor’s orders after 
spraining her ankle. 1 will 
not insnlt your intelligence 
by naming the actress — 
very mobile without even a 
Best Supporting Stick — I 
came upon in the foyer of a 
West End theatre (In the in- 
terval of Closer, Patrick 
Marber’s excellent play) on 
Tuesday night. It’s a mir- 
aclel It’s a miracle! 

P OTENTIALLY the 
best doable act com- . 
prising two straight 
men since the glory days of 
Little and Large develops in 
the House of Commons. 
When my old friend Micky 
Fabricant and Little Johnny 
Bercow, both Tory MPs. 
linked up late on Tuesday 
night, members scurried to 
sickbay for the side- 
staplers. Labour’s Denis 
MacShane was the butt of 
their wit. Micky began by 
questioning the Identity of 
his school, gifting Johnny 
the natural opening to go 
for his footwear. "It is not 
forme to hnpngn the mo- 
tives of the hon gentle- 
man.” he said, “despite the 
disgusting socks he regu- 
larly sports in the cham- 
ber.” In January, it was a 
pair ofblue ED socks that 
Johnny used for such vi- 
brant comic effect. This 
time, it was a pair of plain 
red ones. Johnny, a member 
of the Monday Club at 18, Is 
clearly a member to watch. 

I N an age of disrespect 
towards our politicians, 
the London Under- 
ground system is an oasis of 
deference. At other Circle 
Line stations, passengers 
are warned by recorded 
male voice to "mind the 
gap". At Westminster 
station, however, it is a 
gentle, female voice which 

intones: "Mind the gap 

please." You cannot put a 
value on courtesy. If you 
could, itwouldbeclose to 
the £4-£5 billion London 
Underground needs to join 
other cities* metro system s 
in the late 20th Century. 

But you can’t. 


T HEi 
cam 
uso 


1 nuclear industry’s 

campaign to persuade 
us of Its obsession with 
safety continues tn a trade 
magazine advertisement 
for a conference, Bottom 
Line 1998. Headlined "The 
main purpose of your nu- 
clear plant is not to gener- 
ate electricity, it’s to make 
money”, the ad mentions 
some of the issues to be dealt 

with. “Increased safety and 

economics —are they com- 
patible?” is one. “Cutting 
the cost of maintenance” is 
another. Very reassuring. 




The struggle in Europe now is to 
make the impossible happen 



I N THIS age of blurred argu- 
ments, the single currency 
is a make-or-break ques- 
tion. It has a beautifhl stark 
ness. Yesterday, its d efinit ion 
became stiff more categoric, 
with final reports from EU 
institutions on the national 
currencies that will he sub- 
sumed within it. This endw the 
technical debate, and con- 
cludes the influence that eco- 
nomic discussion can have cm 
the political outcome. That 
only serves to hi ghlight how- 
ever, the political phenome- 


non now unfolding- The EMU 
proposition, economic and 
monetary union, for or 
against, is a gamble between 
competing convictions such as 
the contemporary democratic 
audience seldom witnesses. 

It’s true that EMU, too, can 
be blurred. This is what the 
British Government is doing, 
by saying it might want to 
Join up but not just yet Brit- 
ain ho verssympathetically on 
the edge of the project wait- 
ing to see if the gamble be- 
comes less stark. Vast piles of 
speculative economic paper- 
work will also continue to be 

E reduced all over Europe. Bid 
l a sense they’re now irrele- 
vant At this moment it's the 
rival certainties that confront 
us: two sides risking every- 
thing on a bet against which 
they’ve left themselves no po- 
litical hedge. 

Step back from the agonis- 
ing half-debate in Britain, and 
you find elsewhere in the ED 
one species of belief. There 
EMU is no longer debatable. 
For months they have known 
it will happen. Never mind its 
problems, they are certain It 
must succeed. Look into the 
mind of Yves-Thlbault de SH- 
guy, the EU monetary affairs 
commissioner, or Helmut 
Kohl, the German Chancellor, 
and you find that doubt has 
long ago been banished. 
That’s also true of the great’ 


majority Of mwHnentel big 

businessmen. They believe 
EMU will be with us for the 
duration, and that it will 
work. 

What does " w o r k" mean? 
Ultimately, improving eco- 
nomic performance in the 
EMU area, through transpar 
ency and stability. But there’s 
a larger dimension to the cer- 
tainties. For these Europeans, 
EMU is the . axiomatic feet 
around which other facts and 
forces wfii rearrange them- 
selves. Unemployment? 
Regional differences? Ongoing 
convergence? They’re con- 
vinced that most of the eco- 
nomic variables win. in the 
medium if not the short term, 
actually be turned better 
rather than worse by EMU. 
But the bigger political point 
is that the single currency, 
once In place, becomes the 
overarching status quo. All 
problems will have to submit 
to the EMU context This will 
impose political strains, but 
the strains will somehow be 
accommodated: eventually, in 
all likelihood, in a new politi- 
cal order. 

Against this is ranged an- 
other brand of certai n ty: that 
EMU will, without question, 
fail The seeds of its failure, on 
this view, are planted in the 
economics. A single currency 
imposed on 11 or more differ- 
ent economies simply cannot 
work. It closes off the safety- 
valves between one place and 
another: binds rich and poor 
into the same strait-jacket 
and many another metaphor 
of disaster. Before they reach 
the arguments about lost sov- 
ereignty, exponents of this 
view are betting everything 
on economic failure. 

Not only betting but, in the 
end. hoping. So much is at 
stake an their judgment, that 
die success of EMU is impossi- 
ble to contemplate. If EMU 
succeeded, the British might 


have to change their position. 
A hint of this is apparent from 
the latest speech of the Con- 
servative leader, William 
Hague, which, while mouth- 
ing toe hope that toe single 
currency doesn’t raTlaps p, in- 
vents a new hypothesis to 
address toe horrendous possi- 
bility, in the event of its non- 
collapse. of Britain being' 
obliged to join it At present 
we keep out because our eco-. 
nomic cycle does not cdoverge 
with Europe’s, a state of af- 
fairs Hague now wishes to see 
continue to perpetuity. It’s a 
mystery, he says, “why we 
should even want our cycle to 
coincide”. Add the familiar 
sovereignty arguments to this 
counsel of despair, and you 
get the measure of sceptic con- 
viction that EMU cannot work 
for Europe and should not 
work for Britain. 


B 


ATTLE is joined, there- 
fore, between prophetic 
as well as ideological 
judgments. And at that level, 
it can. be said, toe sceptic 
certainties seem the more 
soundly based. For the eco- 
nomic case against EMU is 
formidable. By many of the 
rules, the single currency 
should not work. It requires 
economic liberalisation which 
the EU is for from agreeing. It 
could create fierce strains be- 
tween regions. Language and 
geography fight against it 
There Is no political entity to 
be held accountable for eco- 
nomic policies dictated at the 
centre, and therefore no demo- 
cratic conduit for the tensions 
between country and country 
that are certain to arise. 

All the same, the gambler 
must choose, and I don’t be- 
lieve toe sceptics will win 
their bet Remember how long 
they've been making it For 
many years, they've said EMU 
did not add up. John Major 
was sure it would never hap- . 


pen. Along wito a more mod- 
est band of continental scep- 
tics, the British thou ght the 
power of their economic logic 
would be overwhelming. At 
every stage, they’ve reassured 
themselves, misted their 
audience, by staring with 
utter certainty into the non- 
sense they thought must be 
apparent to every numerate 
observer. We are now enter 
tog. thp do om ed end-game, of 
fills unfailing pattern. 

True, EMU will be ex 
tremely difficult to manage. 
Maintaining convergence and 
enforcing the stability pact 
will become central tasks of 
life to the EU. The early ver- 
dict win be messy. Tensions 
between the south and the 
north, the Mediterraneans 
and the Hanseatics, which 
have been a feature of the 
approach to EMU and stiff 
hover over Italy’s contested 
membership, will continue. In 
an economic downturn, fur- 
ther strains are certain. The 
making of new political enti- 
ties, and a proper EU constitu- 
tion, looms closer. There win 
be times when some voices 
curse toe day when EMU was 
invented, so great are toe po- 
litical problems associated 
with It 

But they want be toe main 
voices. It's worth remember- 
ing that the EU itself was the 
product of a crazy dream. 
Stoking sovereignties while 
retaining nations was a pro- 
ject never before attempted. 
Fraught with rebar bative 
problems, it was regularly 
predicted to collapse. The next 
Union has much to be said 
against It but it deepens the 
originating concept of toe 
European Community: a con- 
cept which, fer from dying, as 
British sceptics keep predict- 
ing, draws more and more 
European nations to sign up 
for the struggle to make it 
real. 


Peace won’t come to Ulster unless people mean what they say 

War and lies 


Brutality in 

the dorm 



ELDOM has the rede of 
the social worker been 

so clearly spelt out On 

Monday the Institute of Eco- 
nomic Affairs (IEA) released 
a report arguing that adoption 
chn niri be used as a first 
resort for children abused or 
neglected by their families. 
Childcare professionals were 
criticised for their reluctance 
to place working-class chil- 
dren wito middle-class fam- 
ilies. 

Social workers have long 
suspected that they are em- 
ployed to police the parenting 
of the underclass, while turn- 
ing a blind eye to the abuses 
perpetrated by their social su- 
periors. Middle-class famili es 
whose Childr en suffer beha- 
vioural a bnormalities tend to 
be referred to the child psy- 
chiatrist, not toe social 
worker. Partly as a result, we 
continue to believe that work- 
ing class people make fer 
worse parents than middle- 
class people, and should be 
regulated accordingly. 

This judgment, which 
underpins the IEA report is 
false. It persists only because 
Britain’s most overt and 
quahnless form of child abuse 
is mysteriously and systemat- 
ically ignored. Perhaps be- 
cause thispeculiar cruelty is 
toe preserve of the middle 
and upper classes, it has 
never been toe cause of refer- 
ral to toe child protection 
register, though both neglect 
and emotional abuse are 
clearly demonstrable. It is, if 
you haven't guessed already, 
the barbaric tradition of dis- 
patching children as young as 


ere didn’t know what was 

happening 

thoughiit was "character 

'^SiMe.butjustas 
prevalent, was sexual abuse, 
new boys were routinely 

gropedand occasionally sodc^ 

53*1 by the prefects- Sexua^ 
assault was and possibly stiff 
is a feature of 

as innate as fried bread and 
British bulldogs. 

While some seemed to 
thrive in this environment, 
many of us did all we could to 
get away. One boy escaped at 
every possible opportunity . 
sometimes running as far as 
15 Tnflps from toe school, be- 
fore the mysterious tentacles 
of surveillance and collusion 
that seem to surround this 
system captured and returned 
Some schools retained 
boys and girls during the holi- 
days. when their parents were 
working abroad or simply 
couldn’t be bothered. 

I hope this doesn’t sound 
like special pleading from a 
poor tittle no-longer-ricb boy. 
It shouldn’t be hard to see that 
e ve r y one in Britain suffers 
from the brutalisation of the 


eight, seven, or. in the case of 
one friend of mine, three and 
a half to boarding school. 


Britain’s most overt 
form of child abuse 
is mysteriously 
ignored 


This practice offends no fewer 
than 11 articles of toe UN con- 
vention on the rights of the 
child, which Britain signed in 
1991. Yet it attracts scarcely a 
murmur of concern. 

I have an interest to de- 
clare. Good at work, bad at 
sport, with heterodox opin- 
ions and a crippling stammer, 
I would have been bullied at 
any school, but at boarding 
school the bullying was 
remorseless and Inescapable 
Sometimes it lasted through 
much of the night To have 
"sneaked” would only have 
made it worse, so from the age 

of eight I was thrown upon 

myown puny resources. It is 
hard to believe that the teach- 


Private boarding 
schools strive to 
turn every boy into 
a monster 


elite. Few of its victims have 
grown up to fight the system 
which gave rise to these 
abuses; many more, like the 
uncaged bird which returns 
to its perch, defend and pro- 
mote it Empowered by toe so- 
ciopath}' in which they were 
schooled, they visit their ag- 
ony upon other people. One 
had only to look at the retrib- 
utive misfits of the Thatcher 
cabinets to see how danger- 
ous is the damage done to the 
captive offspring of the ruling 
class. 

Our silence on this issue is 
astonishing. The NSPCC has 
never compiled a report on 
private boarding schools, has 
no data and no information. 
Prep-school children are 
shielded from social workers; 
the teachers, like everyone 
else in this system, close 
ranks. Old boys argue that toe 
harshness of their schooling 
made them the men they are. 
In truth, early boarding is no 
more character building than 
any other form of brutal- 
isation. Private boarding 
schools strive to turn every 
boy into a monstrous Coriola- 
nus, every girl into a man- 
nered debutante. Character 
emerges despite, not because 
of; this system. 

The insatiate middle class, 
having preyed upon its own, 
now demands the children of 
the unemployed. Yet, If any 
parenting patterns need ex- 
andtiation, they are surelv 
those which are currently 
least investigated. The 
IEA argues against taking 
children into council care 
and righfly so. But how can 
^ reconciled 
tocarceratton 
of tens of thousands of small 
children, as a result of a dif- 
ferent, and decorous, form of 
Parental neglect? 1 


Gareth Peirce 




fHEN, in coming 
weeks. Government 
representatives ex- 
hort negotiating parties in 
Northern Ireland to achieve 
a settlement, using familiar 
language to invoke laud- 
able concepts, listen very 
carefully. They will be 

being urged, in the seem- 
ingly unarguable interests 
of "peace”, “democracy”, 
and “consent”, to abandon 
deeply cherished concepts 
central to their respective 
Identities. Yet hope of a suc- 
cessful permanent outcome 
may depend as much upon 
Governmental recognition 
that words and concepts 
have long been used by 
successive administrations 
in a partial and dishonest 
manner. 

It is extraordinary that 
"peace” comes to be dis- 
cussed without any parallel 
acknowledgement that 
there has been, in fact, a 


war. Instead, for almost 30 
years, successive govern- 
ments have Insisted that 
the combatants have been 
bound by and dealt with 
under the rules of an ordi- 
nary criminal Justice sys- 
tem enforced by drllians, 
not soldiers. 

In any war, armies are 

clearly defined. Combat- 
ants are held for the dur- 
ation of hostilities; their 
release in the Interim is not 
contemplated; there are no 
niceties attached to their 
capture. Pre-emptive mili- 
tary strikes are essential, 
and successful interroga- 
tion by any army demands 
coercion and brutality. 


I 


N THIS war, however, 
the entire criminal Jus- 
tice system has had to be 
distorted to maintain the 
disguise. What ' else ex- 
plains the open-ended retro- 
spective extension of sen- 
tences by the executive; 
why else have Irish prison- 
ers been kept in English 


prisons for over 20 years 
and not moved nearer to 
their homes as prison rules 
dictate? 

“Shoat-tD-kiir would be 
an unsurprising conse- 
quence of war — instead 
recent army memoirs de- 
scribe how soldiers caught 
in tifis dilemma and guided 
by army lawyers, adapt 
their description of such 
shootings to conform to de- 
fences required by criminal 
trials. 

How else other than as 
the perceived capture of 
combatants do we explain 
the repeated wflUngness of 
police, scientists and prose- 
cutors to conspire in fabri- 
cating and concealing evi- 
dence? Evidence is never a 
requirement of wartime 
capture. 

The vested issues of pris- 
oners and policing could 
never be marginalised as 
potential concessions to one 
party or another if, once a 
war is acknowledged, their 
resolution is a prerequisite. 


The Geneva Convention dic- 
tates that, at a war’s conclu- 
sion, prisoners come to be 
returned and released. 

And it in the coarse of 
disguising the reality of 
war, an army has come to 
be In part concealed as a 
constabulary, then the 


‘Consent’ has * 
always been 
artificially achieved 
in Northern Ireland 


structures and personnel of 
that constabulary must also 
require demolition and 
demobilisation. 

The concept of “democ- 
racy” is as misleadingly ap- 
plied as that of “peace”. 
Since last May. the benefits 
of the ballot box have been 
entirely withdrawn from 
the constituents of the two 
Sinn Feta MPs democrati- 


cally elected to use their 
best endeavours to disen- 
tangle N orth ern Ireland 
from the UK and, equally, 
to carry out constituents’ 
normal demands, with pub- 
lic funds to do so. Instead, 
the Speaker unilaterally al- 
tered the roles affecting en- 
titlements, denying access 
to the “many benefits and 
facilities now available hi 
the House”. 

She thereby disenfran- 
chised a significant part of 
the electorate whose ta xes 
contributed towards their 
right guaranteed In inter- 
national law “to take part 
in the conduct of public af- 
fairs through freely chosen 
representatives and to have 
access on general terms of 
equality to the public ser- 
vice in his country”. The 
Government has failed to 
address at all this annihila- 
tion of democratic rights. 

What of "consent”? A ref- 
erendum of the present vot- 
ing population of Northern 


of it. express the wishes of 
the majority which must, in 
consequence, be actiS 

Y tOhl‘ COaSeat " basal 

ways been an artificially 
achieved concept in North 
em Ireland. Partition ran 

t^Jh b ij traPy bo *-de? 

through houses and Brig* 

to consolidate the tour 
eonntiK in which anionfetl 
“Hjsfifoted the majority by 

farther coimtS 
where they did not. 

D isc riminatory 

structures and pn»o 

^fil remain, long coS 

“^Srationbl 
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Clinton aims 

at trade 

Africa’s poor need action 

TO TAKE HEEL) of Africa, as Bill Clinton is 
doS^°w° n *** SymboUc tour, is w^rth 

h it winS 

selectivp^mi +h V ' ? may ** overdue and 
out ^ breaks a pattern of neglect 
^subordination to other amis HisooS 
trition over slavery and US cold war t«h 



1 Sf? a S r > 

Sn«? pi S^^ r ? sident ’ rhaho Mbeki, may 
2P2Si ^ 7 ° ms:m e’ but not if it enccmraS 
renmssance ~ or rather first time 
r™T\ of western commitment to the 
neglected continent 

TFhe slender basis of this new interest 
was, it is true, illustrated yesterday by Mr 
Clinton s naive behaviour on his brief flit 
(pne could hardly call it a visit) in and out 
of K!gh airport To tell an invited audi- 
a^that he the president of the US. had 
railed to ^uUy appreciate" what was hap- 
p en ing in 1994 is little comfort now. It was 
perfectly clear from day one what was 
going on in Rwanda: the US failure to back 
prompt intervention was based not on lack 
of knowledge but on stubborn oppositi o n to 
UN-sponsored peacekeeping after Washing- 
ton s own debacle in Somalia. Mr Clinton's 
failure to lay a wreath at a memorial to the 
genocide, hurriedly erected outside the ter- 
minal building, is even more shame-mak- 
ing. If “time constraints and security*' 

the official White House explanation — did 
not allow it, then more time should have 


been allowed, while security is a pathetic 
excuse. The object of his vistt was said to be 
to “send a message that genocide is not 
acceptable and cannot go unpunished”. But 
its perfunctory nature did nothing to 
strengthen the case. Indeed it may actually 
weaken the psychological impact of the 
fin anc i al aid given by the US to strengthen 
the Rwandan justice system. 

Mr Clinton's reflections on slavery were 
sufficiently critical to cause some concern 
among his entourage who fe ar ed it would 
rekindle the domestic US argument over 
whether or not the government should 
apologise to the descendants of black Amer- 
ican slaves. The view of Jesse Jackson, the 
president’s special envoy to Africa, is more 
to the point The question is not just one of 
history: it is how to move “from paternal- 
ism to partnership”. During the cold war, 
western disre g ar d of African sensitivities 
took a new form in encouraging surrogate 
paternalism of the particularly brutal kind 
brought to a peak by General Mobutu of 
Zaire and Angola’s sinister Jonas Savhnbi. 
Partnership now is not just a matter of 
patronising leaders such as Uganda’s 
Yoweri Museveni or Nelson Mandela and 
his successors in South Africa. Countries 
which have sorted themselves out largely 
by their own efforts do not have cause to 
feel particularly grateful to the west Nor is 
it a matter of praising “the new face of 
Africa" while trying to ignore those areas 
which fell a long way behind. What counts 
is where the relationship goes from hereon 
as Africa joins the globalised economy. 

Mr Clinton’s aid package for Africa in- 
cludes some important toms on health, 
education and improved food security. But 
the main thrust of US policy is a new 
emphasis on trade and investment This 
carries with it mixed benefits — implied in 
the title of the Africa Growth and Opportu- 


nity Act which the House of Representa- 
tives approved this month. Growth far 
Africa and opportunity for foreign business 
is the new partnership paradigm. Strong 
regimes like that of Mr Museveni will hold 
their own in such an arrangement; others 
may get the worst of the bargain: for them 
foe familiar problems of oppression, debt 
and poverty still have to be tackled. 


Free the PO 

It could be a world force 

NEW LABOUR’S next virility test is what 
to do with the Post Office, one of the waxy 
few public bodies to have escaped privatisa- 
tion by the Conservatives. The PO is await- 
ing the outcome of a review into ways of 
giving it the commercial freedom it craves. 
The wonder of it is that it is stffl. there at alL 
People were writing it off with the inven- 
tion of the telephone and then the fax 
machine and, more recently, electronic 
mafi. But it has not only survived but 
prospered. It has a turnover of £&3 billion 
and employs 194^)00 people: it has consis- 
tently improved its productivity: last year 
it made an after-tax profit of £381 million 
and this week announced a freeze on prices 
— the longest price stability for 40 years. So 
what's the problem? 

Ctovemment — that’s what The Conser- 
vatives recoiled from the co n troversy of 
privatisation and decided instead to milk it 
dry of revenues. Last year foe PO had to 
pay over 75 per cent of its post-tax profits to 
the Treasury. The previous year White- 
hall’s robber barons took 91 per cent This 
is far higher than private sector dividend? 
and robs foe PO of essential expansion 
funds. 

What should be done? The PO must be 


given foe wimmaTfel and finanrfal free- 
dom to become an international force in the 
communications revolution. It is far from 
perfect — especially in labour relations — 
but it is still one of foe best run organisa- 
tions of its kind in the world. It needs a 
government that will set the framework for 
it to succeed and not one that puts con- 
straints on it at every stage, tt should be 
allowed far greater freedom to exploit (and 
refurbish) its network of counters which 
could be selling all sorts of services, finan- 
cial and otherwise. It needs the freedom to 
develop commercial alliances in the UK 
and overseas and the ability to raise money 
freed from Treasury restraints. The Gov- 
ernment should accept two recommenda- 
tions of the trade and industry select com- 
mittee; first, that dividends to the Treasury 
should be limited to 40 per cent of profits 
and, second, that the PO be converted into a 
publicly owned pic whose loans don’t count 
against the public sector borrowing 
requirement (It has now been established 
that it is open to government not to include* 
PO borrowing against the FSBR if it 
wishes.) Who knows, a successful publicly 
owned pic might even start a new fashion. 
But don’t bank on it 


London’s leader 

But why wart till the millennium? 

TODAY Londoners can walk with a slight 
bounce in their step. Yesterday the Govern- 
ment unveiled foe white paper containing 
its plan to bring democracy to the capital— 
12 years after Margaret Thatcher removed 
the pesky Greater London Council with a 
stroke of her pique-filled pen. There is to be 
a mayor elected by 5 million voters, empow- 
ered to spend the £3 billion currently 


lavished on London by ministers and 
bureaucrats in Whi tehall . He or she will be 
held in check by a new assembly, with a 
remit covering foe <*ight areas that matter 
most to Londoners — from land use plan- 
ning to fire services, from arts to health. 
Under foe control of foe mayor are to be 
two new bodies, one dedicated to economic 
development and another — which will 
draw loud cheers from the city’s millions of 
stressed-out commuters — to transport 
Millions of Londoners who feel the capital 
tent working will back genuine attempts to 
sort it out 

There are several nuggets of democratic 
innovation in the white paper. London is to 
get a bl en ded form of proportional repre- 
sentation, one system for the assembly, 
another to choose foe mayor. The motive 
here may well be cynical: an elaborate ruse 
to assure the former GLC leader Ken 
Livingstone — ■ who declared his interest 
yesterday by praising Mr Prescott’s plan as 
an “exciting and radical job opportunity’’ 

— fai ls to makA foe final cut Either way, 
PR — in Wales, Scotland and now London 

— is about to make British political life a 
lot more interesting. 

There are misgivings- It’s a pity the 
Government did not bring forward the date 
of the first mayoral election: now London 
will go into the millennium with no elected 
leader. Nor is there a dear sense of who 
will put London’s case around the Cabinet 
table — essential as long as the mayor has 
no revenue-raising powers of his or her 
own. StiQ, Labour’s realisation that a pow- 
erful executive needs to be checked and 
balanced by a separately elected chamber is 


great news. In London that translates into 
an assembly watching over foe mayor. But 
if it works, the idea of separated powers 
and genuine scrutiny may spread — even, 
perhaps, as far as Westminster. 


Letters to the Editor 


Rude words for 
Mr Blunkett 

& IN case anyone is considering 

I taking lemons in taste from 
David Blunkett following Ms 
tirade against Shopping and 
Fucking (Ministers in culture 
clash, March 24) I should point 
out that this is a man who, on 
Desert Eland Discs, chose to 
spend the rest of his life with a 

Nana Mouskouri record. . 

David, Tm in Closer hy Pat- 
rick Marber at the Lyric right 
now. He’s won awards for best 
new play and best comedy, 
and might go some way to con- 
vincing you that a piece of 
work is not without artistic 
merit merely because its char- 
acters say “flick”. Come and 
see it rn treat you. 

Meanwhile, remember the 
words of that talentless degen- 
jfc erate, Oscar Wilde: “Blessed . 
is the man who has nothing to 
say and doesn’t say it” 

Neil Pearson. 

Lyric Theatre. London. 

C ONTRARY to Graham 
Smith's assertion (Letters, 
Mart* 25), Shakespeare never 
used the word “arse” in his 
plays — nor any other of our 
imlovelyiiKmosyllflbles, 
whether beginning with F, C 
or S. WhatMercutio says in 
Romeo and Juliet (Act 2, Scene 
I) is “O, that she were an open 
etcetera" — which in any case 
does not refer to her bottom. Hs 
sexual meaning, and that of 
“medlar” which precedes tt in 
the same scene, win become 
clear If you cut one in half from 
* the top. If your greengrocer is 

V out of medlars, a Granny 

Smith will do. 

Fritz SpeigL 
Liverpool 

A S the late Lady Di seems to 
/Abe promoting a brand of 
margarine, might we see 
others lending their names. 

Princess Margaret cna a packet 

of fags? The Queen Mum on a 
gin bottle? Shepherd and Hall 
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Stephen Brooks. 
London. 


Testing time for TV sport 


T HE letter from Lord Gor- 
don (March 2S) defending 
the recommendations of 
his committee to delist the 
Test matches and much of the 
Wimbledon fortnight is most 
revealing and discloses why it 
is that they have failed to safe- 
guard the true interests of the 
British sporting public. 

If the Secretary of State did 
in fact “consult widely on the. 
criteria to he taken into ac- 
count in deciding whether or 
not to list an event”, it is a 

r emarkable w ffr* nn t to purl ifl. • 

mentary opinion that no one I 
know was consulted, in spite 
of the massive defeat we in- 
flicted upon the previous gov- 
ernment upon this subject, 
which they had the good grace 
to accept 

In the light of that over- 
whelming expression of par- 
liamentary opinion it is ex- 
traordinary that the Secretary 
of State should est abli sh h i s 
own criteria. 

The listed events were 
never intended to be defined 
as those which “unite the 
nation” though they may veil 
do that They are events 
which excite the nation and 
provide enormous pleasure 
and interest among the sport- 
ing public, and which there- 
fore need to be protected in the 
Interest)} of millions of view- 
ers who cannot receive or af- 
ford Sky Television. There is 


no comparison in watching 
highlight *; of events when the 
result fa already known and 
which are usually shown 
around the midnigh t hour. 

Lord Gordon’s committee 
has failed to protect the view- 
ers, which should have been 
its prime purpose, and moves 
us nearer to a total Murdoch 
pay-view pdlicy. It Illustrates' 
yet again that the sole concern 
of some governing bodies of 
sport is thebottomline. 

Lord Howell PC. 

House of Lords. 

I F Lord Gordon's sophistry 
reflects the quality of mind 
which wfrl decide which 
sports arete be shown to those 
who do not subscribe to 
BSkyB, then the sooner Mur- 
doch takes over all sporting 
evenfa the less painful it will 
befbrnsaH 

His belief that the opportu- 
nity to wateh edited highlights 
of test matches constitutes a 


lug incapacity to understand 
Test cricket Afew quick shots 
of batsmen being dismissed 
has as much relation to watch- 
ing the ebb and flow afaTest 
match as a trailer has to see- 
ing the complete ffhn. 

IT the people who run our 
sports believe that selling foe 
television tights to the high- 
est bidder is the best way, then 
so be it But it is highly likely 


that English Test cricket, for 
example, would receive foe 
of death were it no longer 
available to alL A sport which 
is already worried about loss 
of support could not do worse 
than deny to the majority of 
young people the : most impor- 
tant events in the calendar. 
AE the money in the world for 
training facil ities will do no 
good if those they’re intended 
for have no experience of 
cricket, let alone any interest 
in it 

WaDy Smith. 

Beaconsfleld, Bucks. 

E nglish Test cricket 
World Cup fbotbaE, Five 
Nations rugby, Wimbledon, 
foe Open Golf championship 
and the Commonwealth 
Games are events “with 
special national resonance”. 

It is not enough far those 
who wish to deny us treasured 
moments of having “been 
there" and sensed history, 
they must ask us to pay for the 
emotional poverty. 

1 suggest that Michael Par- 
kinson, Rate Hooey, Steve 
Cram and aE foe other sport- 
ing “experts" on foe Govern- 
ment’s advisory committee 
stop pretending that they gen- 
uinely understand what live 
televishm coverage means to 
millions ofBBC viewers. 

Paul Horton. 

Battle, E Sussex. 


Set down media monopoly rules 


QUEERT Murdoch failed to 
lltake over foe Italian 
television network, Mediaset, 
but the worry is Mir Blair’s 
intervention cm his b ehalf 
(Blair “helped Murdoch media 
bid’, March 24). Since foe 
election, Mr Blair has written 
23 articles for Murdoch 
newspapers — far more than 
for all foe other national 
newspapers. 

I do hope that, for political 


expediency, Mr Blair does not 

t yip HV > orati> )Ti PVttmrifng Mr 

Murdoch’s empire. We need to 
act now to prevent media 
concentration at a UK and 
European- leveL 
Granville Williams. 
Campaign for Press and 
Broadcasting Freedom. 

R OY Greenslade's portrayal 
of a revived regional press 
presided over by dedicated 


new owners is unrecognisable 
to many journalists working 
on local papers (Return of foe 
local heroes, Mhrch 23). Lo n g 
hours, low rates of pay, staff 
cutbacks and derecognised 
unions are foe norm in many 
companies cited approvingly. 

It’s disappointing to see foe 
normally incisive Greenslade 
fan fhr management waffle 
without speaking to those 

gn riring T ffiAff theju mfflllng 

conditions these visionary 
new owners are imposing. 
Name and address supplied. 


Fashion not passion 



S TILL smart enough 
for the Tories, 
apparently — but not 
smart enough for New 
Labour. The Labour Party’s 
“reluctant" decision toshnn 
the town until foe 
Cardens — its traditional con- 
ference venue — and us 
hotels smarten up, fens _ n® 
rather more about New 
Labour and the changing na- 
tnra of narty conference than I 


it does about sighted Black- 
pool The Winter Gardens has 
been past its best for a good 
many years, but until now, it 
didn’t matter that much, 
since invariably Labour con- 
ferences there were infinitely 
more than those in 

Bri ghton or Bournemouth. 
The thronged red plush of the 
Winter Gardens is pure, old- 
fashioned theatre; foe halls at 
Brighton and Blackpool are 
notorious passion-killers. 

Labour conference used to 
he the parliament of the party 
where its leaders were held to 

account- Once a year, foe 
rank and file liked to remind 
fhom-. you wouldn’t be up on 
that platform if it wasn't for 
us- Unless foe party had 
elected than to its National 
Executive, even ministers of 
huge powerful depart- 

ments had to speak from foe 
floor, raising their hands like 
the humblest constituency 
delegate to catch the chairper- 
son’s eye. "The delegate at the 
back in the red braces,*’ Z 


once heard a chairman call, 
summoning a man whom 
everyone present knew was 
Anthony Crosland. 

And should they be so 
jumped-up as to fail on reach- 
ing foe rostrum to say who 
they were, retribution was in- 
stant “Name!” the whole ball 
would roar, though everyone 
knew who it was already. 

But now Labour Party con- 
ference is doomed to be more 
of a rally: less argument 
more adulation. And aE tar- 
geted at the world outside: 
television viewers, open to 
being impressed; visiting dig- 
nitaries, dlplcanats, legionar- 
ies of big business who don't 
Trim to ap pe-«r m shabby sur- 
roundings and want some- 
where to stay where they 
know how to Tnfat a cocktail 
and don’t pot cher ries on 
sticks in glasses of wine they 
offisr to ladies. 

ah yes, the hotels! As 
MTrfunfl White noted yester- 
day, they’ve improved, 
fhony h they're still hardly 


Deauville, m the very same 
piece in which James Cam- 
eron described the sea as a 
thin grey line of sludge which 
merctftiBy brought the town 
to an end, he compared the 
then Narhreck Castle hotel, 
where he was staying, to Sta- 
lin’s Lubyanka. When he got 
back there that evening his 
luggage, packed, awaited him 
on the pavement 

I N THAT hotel, in foe bad 
old days, the Guardian's 
kindly but irascible politi- 
cal correspondent, Francis 
Boyd, complained to a waiter 
he’d been at his breakfast 
table for 20 minutes and no 
nm» had tnirwn his order. 
"Don't blame me, mate,” the 
waiter said. *Tm just out of 
Strangaways." * 

The press and dignitaries 
might complain — indeed, did 
complain. Incessantly- But it 
didn't wo rry foe party's par- 
liament much, since most of 
them didn’t stay in hotels but 
2n boardinghouses. 



A step up for relationships 


we want to celebrate 
Mother's Day together. And 
yet we hesita te , each reluctant 
to trespass on the important 
other relationships that we 
have, he with his mother and 
me with my daughter. 

We have, however, derided 
to celebrate w holeh e ar tedly 
on what we have chosen to 
can Step Mother’s Day each 
year cm foe Sunday after 
Mother’s Day from now an. It 
win be for us a day to cele- 
brate our relationship and 
our ever-growing love. We 
want to try to turn around foe 

dreadfully negative image 


that haunts so many step- 
relationships. 

Although we. Eke many 
others, dread the ever 
increasing commercialisa- 
tion cfaU religious and joyftil 
times, we feel that in this era 
of step-families, we cannot 
ignore the importance and 
significance of these relation- 
ships. We recommend that 
cards should be printed, pre- 
sents should be brought and 
tbe establishment of what can 
often be a difficult love 
celebrated. 

Sam Coffins. 

Dr Freda Gardner-Coffins. 
Bristol 


Justice in jail 

N I IGEL Wilkins (Letters, 
IN March 23) is wrong to 
suggest the Home Office has 
yet to act on previous 
rec omm e ndatio ns that 
Boards of Visitors should be 
stripped of their disciplinary 
function. In fact, BOVs ceased 
to have any disciplinary role 
in April 1992 after the Woolf 
Report cf 1990 had argued that 
the administration of 
punishment was an 
inappropriate role for an 
independent body. 

Lord Woolf recommended 
that the watchdog role of 
BOVs should be enhanced. 
But events at Wormwood 
Scrubs would suggest that the 
ability ofBOVs to address 
prisoners’ grievances 
remains .seriously impai red. 


Research in the British 
Journal of Criminology in 1994 
showed BOVs were “still 
regarded by most inmates as 
larg^ invisible, irrelevant, 
aligned with foe prison 
ma nag e ment , wnd irwirpri iw". 
Nick Flynn. 

Prison Reform Trust, London. 

B oards cf visitors no 
longer have any rale in the 
adjudication system operated 
within prisons. But we are 
charged to report to the Home 
Secretary any matter on 
which we consider it 
expedient to report And this, 
Mr Jarvie and the Board of 
Visitors at HMP Wormwood 
Scrubs, manifestly have done. 
Mary Blackburn. 

Chairman, National Advisory 
Council ofBoards of Visitors 
for England and Wales, 
Enutsford, Cheshire. 


The party’s decision breaks 
another ancient and hon- 
oured rule: to meet in the 
South one year, In the North 
the next That was done in the 
name of fairness, SO that the 

North, which faced big bills to 
travel to Brighton one 
autumn, would have modest 
ones foe following year to 
travel no further than Black- 
pool. The Scots, who tend to 
deplore foe sybarite tenden- 
cies of the new Labour leader- 
ship more than most, may 
find the rejection of Blackpool 
especially gaffing; emphasis- 
ing foe moral some Scots 
have drawn already (see foe 
recent rise of the Scot Nats): 
that New Labour, despite the 
Scots at its apex, fa at heart 
about southern England. 

The trouble Is that confer- 
ences are so swollen com- 
pared with what they used to 
be that very few towns can 
house them. Blackpool, Brigh- 
ton. Bournemouth, perhaps 
Birmingham, where the 
National Exhibition Centre 


could taken them if they 
wanted to go there — and 
thafs about It There was a 
time when even what used to 
be called foe two main parties 
could cram into Morecamhe 
or Scarborough. But in those 
days cf course, the conference 

meant, essentially, foose.wlth 

delegate tickets. 

What has grown down the 
years Is less the representa- 
tion of party activists than 
the party superstructure, foe 
media army, and the visitors 
from business, industry and 
diplomacy. Weed out aE the 
distinguished observers, foe 
lobbyists, foe people with 
something to sell, the aides- 
de-camp. the people with cup- 
boards and the BBC experts 
interviewing each other, and 
you might even get the party 
back to sweet Utile Scar- 
borough . . . But that, of 
course, la not going to hap- 
pen. For nowadays, I’m 
afraid, these people, increas- 
ingly, are what these gather- 
ings are all about 


Orchestras demand tonic 
for South Bank complex 


A S THE resident ensembles 
/Aof the South Bank Centre, 
wb welcome Culture 
Secretary Chris Smith's 
Involvement in developing a 
new approach to the problems 
of the complex following the 
Arts Council's decision not to 
fund the Richard Rogers 
scheme from lottery frmdSL. . 

Itfa imperative that the 
voices cf foe organisations 
that have made foe South 
Bank Centre one ofLondon’s 
most important cultural 
centres is strongly heard in 
foe process. 

The growth of audiences at 
foe South Bank underlines foe 
complex's importance. There 
is now anurgent need to bring 
the auditoriums (including 
the acoustics), foyers, 
backstage facilities and 

h nUdfag f w inx yn ndff iip tofho 

standards cf other concert 
balls around the world. 

For almost 60 years, the 
complex has been essential to 
London's and Britain's 
artistic life. It draws more 
than 3 million visitors a year. 


This popularity baa taken a 
toJL 

It fa vital that steps are now 
taken to ensure that South 
B ank venues rate alongside 
foe world's best concert haEs. 
The South Bank complex 
must be so equipped that 
London can continue to 

denranfftratp the new energy 
and the rich tradition fbr 
which it has long been famous. 

If London fa not to lose its 
status as a major musical 
centre, it must invest in the 
infrastructure of one of Its 
largest and most important 
arts flagships. 

Serge Dorny. 

London Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Cathy Graham. 

London Slnfimietta 
Stephen Lnmaden. 

Alban Berg Quartet 
David Pickard. 

Orchestra of the Age of 
Rpitghtw"™*"* 

Philip Pickett. 

New London Consort 
David Wheltan. 
P hflharmonla. 
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He’s aware 
r of his power... 
Are you aw are of yours? 

He intends to spend £23 million of public 
money to defend and promote his position. 
This is wrong, wasteful— and it won't work. 

Guardian readers are influential and care about 
justice. The Lord Chancellor's arguments will 
fail In the court of public optnion—jf both sides 
are heard. Support our fight against privilege. 

The Campaign fbr A Fair Hearing 

A ify/Us-Satmi vmSrdSt rngaakatkm fanned 6y nat-for-profit 


Susou forsafWCoon, Organiser 

PO Bck 54, Cambridge C85 888 Tel/Fax: 01223 327B34 

How you can help us apply pressure.* 

Send me your FREE leaflet (SAE enclosed) — 

Send me copies of your pamphlet The Machinery of 

Privilege A Injustice @ £5 each (incl p&p). 

I can help the campaign with a donation of £ — 

Do not acknowledge — Do not send mailings. — 

Name 

Address 


.Postcode. 


Cheques/POsfoouWberoadeoutto'AFatrHeffitng’. 
Campaign for a Fair Hearing, c* Acton Jw Justice 
PO Box 54, Cambridge CB5 8BB 
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Catherine Sauvage 


Voice of the 
revolution 


The Guar dian 
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I T IS rare for a former 
night dub and music 
hall performer to be ac- 
claimed at the moment of 
her death by the state. 
But the French prime minis- 
ter and the minister for cul- 
ture both emerged from a day 
of intense political activity to 
pay tribute to Catherine Sau- 
vage, who has died at the age 
of 68. Among the many other 
messages was a long state- 
ment by the Communist 
Party leader, Robert Hue, 
which reminds us that she 
had been, for a time, a mem- 
ber of the party. 

Catherine Sauvage Is iden- 
tified with certain moments 
in contemporary French his- 
tory. There were the years 
after the Liberation when cer- 
tain cafes and night clubs be- 
came the resort of intellectu- 
als and opinion makers, as 
well as being the great attrac- 
tion for foreign visitors who 
wished to discover Paris. 

In the neighbourhood of the 
Cbamps Elysees was Le Boeuf 
sur le Toit, where Catherine 
Sauvage made ber debut. In 
the Latin Quarter, there were 
las caves, such as Le Tabou, 
La Huchette and Le Quodlibet 
where she made occasional 
appearances, while for two 
years she sang at Les Trois 
Baud els. 


The 1950s were also the 
radio years. Catherine San- 
vage used Swiss radio before 
beco ming a star on Radio 
Luxemburg and Europe 1, in- 
dependent stations, since the 
official French broadcasting 
authorities frowned on some- 
one who was opposed to the 
French war in Indo-China 
and who was one of the 121 
signatories to the famous pro- 


ln her singing she 
avoided 
sensuality, 
replacing it with 
aggression, 
denunciation, pity 

test against the war in 
Algeria. p 

The cult of Catherine Sau- 
vage is part of the French cult 
of the song, which is a recent 
and complicated feature of 
French culture, involving 
authors, composers, record 
producers and artists. She 
won several prizes for her re- 
cords and achieved fame as 
the Interpreter of the songs of 
Leo Ferre, and the poems of 


MacOrlan, Aragon, Brecht, 
Prevert and many others. 
Many of her songs had both a 
social and a gender dimen- 
sion and in this she differed 
from Edith Pia£ to whom she 
was frequently compared., 
i Pia£ she claimed, presents 
songs which are divided into 
three. I meet him; 1 love him 
he leaves me. This, said Saur 
vage. is not me. "Rien a voir 
avecmes trues.” 

Catherine Sauvage was an 
assumed name. Catherine 
was supposedly chosen out of 
admiration for the Czarina of 
Russia, and Sauvage was the 
surname of a school friend, at 
though it was certainly cho- 
sen because Of its meaning. 
Janine Saimier was bom in 
Nancy and was educated in 
the lycee at Annecy. At one 
point during the war years 
she was the only girt in a 
class of boys, and she distin- 
guished herself as a tap dan- 
cer and actress. In May 1944 
she performed at her school 
concert, playing all the parts 
in Racine's Andromaque. but 
using the voices of Maurice 
Chevalier, Louis Jouvet, Ar- 
letty, and Etvire Popesco. The 
enthusiasm of fellow pupils 
was not shared by the head- 
mistress, who expelled her. 

This seemed to be the end of 
her educational career, but in 



Catherine Sauvage . . . she was seen as the voice of the people, and compared to Joan of Arc 


September 1944 the Vichy -ap- 
pointed headmistress found 
herself expelled, and Janine 
Saunter rnarte a triumphant 
r et u r n to schooL She was al- 
ways independent 
For a time she combined 
her singing career with act- 
ing. In 1954 she joined Roger 
Planchon's new Comgdie 
theatre In Lyons, to play 
Brecht, a venture that was 
hailed fay those, such as 


Roland Bardies, who sought to 
find a popular, politically 
aware theatre, distant from 
die bourgeois theatre of Paris. 

Sauvage was tall and slim. ; 
with bobbed hair. Her voice 
was distinctive and her dic- 
tion was perfect She avoided 
sensuality, replacing it with 
aggression, denunciation, I 
pity- Many, such as Margue- 
rite Doras and Aragon, saw | 
her as the voice of the people 


in revolution. Others com- 
pared her to Joan of Arc. She 
.sang about the war the 
pity of war, and she sang 
about the wars that were tak- 
ing place. She was scornful 
about the protest songs that 
emerged from the quasi-revo- 
lutions of 1968. Her first hus- 
band. the actor Pierre Bras- 
seur, said of her that she had 
the air of someone who had 
emerged from prison. "Her 


arms,” he said, “tell or 

liberty". 

After 1968, her appearances 
became rare, although she 
continued to perform in Can- 
ada and in Latin America. In 
1994 she was invited to Les 
Francophones at La Rochelle. 

despite her belief that the 
ennp la chanson, had died, she 
was an outstanding success. 
As she sang Aragon, the 
young audience, people under 


S .-0703a*F“ 

the age of 20, wept. 

made a double compact dj^ i’ 
was suggested to ner that ^ 
should give a concert in ov.e c, 
the great halls of Pans. 
she refused. “C'est ires ara- 
ble d'etre regrerte. she said. 

Douglas Johnson 

Catherine Sauvage (J3oiro 
Saunieri. singer, bom May 2c*. 
1929: died March 20. ‘<99c 
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A passion for Vienna 

T HE Life of Georg Eisler, l 
who bas died of cancer 
aged 69. was almost a 
paradigm for the 



T HE Life of Georg Eisler, 
who bas died of cancer 
aged 69. was almost a 
paradigm for the 
Middle European intellectual 
born between the two world 
wars. A dynamic painter, he 
was also a graphic artist and 
a book illustrator and his 
black-and-white Illustrations 
for the great satirist Earl 
Kraus are outstanding. As a 
portraitist his sitters In- 
cluded his friend the poet 
Oscar Fried, fellow-artist i 
Alfred Hrdllcka, philosopher 
Georg Lukacs. composer Gott- 
fried von Emem, and the con- 
ductor Otto Klemperer, for 
whom he also designed scen- 
ery and costumes for the 1961 
Covent Garden Zauberflote. 

Eider's painting was reso- 
lutely, unfashionably realist, 
with a strong flavour of ex- 
pressionism, and reflected his 
social conscience and politi- 
cal awareness. He painted 
demonstrations, riots and 
confrontations, but he also 
produced marvelously atmo- 
spheric small pictures of Vi- 
ennese life — the cafes, the 
metro, the streets, night dubs 
and markets. In spite of Vien- 
na’s anti-semitic record, he 
loved the city passionately ; 
and was a wonderful guide to 
its architecture, its past and 
its intellectual life. 

Born in Vienna, he was the 
son of the composer Hariris 



Eisler . . . social conscience 

Eisler, while his mother, 
Charlotte, was a singer. The 
Eisler family was far to the 
left and as a child Georg wit- 
nessed the 1934 armed sup- 
pression by the Dollfuss gov- 
ernment of the militant wing 
of the Viennese working 
class. 

In 1936 his parents parted 
and his mother took him to 
the Soviet Union, but it was 
the era of the show trials, and 
in 1938 his mother decided to 
return to Vienna. With Hit- 
ler's takeover of Austria they 
stopped instead in Prague and 
then fled to Eneland. There 
Georg went to school and 
studied art in the Manchester 
area. 

In Britain Eisler became a 
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protege of Oskar Kokoschka 
and when he decided to 
return to Vienna shortly after 
the war, Kokoschka wrote 
him a letter of recommenda- 
tion. This, in Eisler’s words, 
“dosed all doors a gainst me*’, 
because Kokoschka was 
regarded as a subversive fig- 
ure in the Austrian art world. 
He attended night classes at 
the Wiener Akademle der bil- 
dende Kfinste run by the 
painter Herbert Boeckl, 
whom he admired. Boeckl 
laid particular emphasis on 
drawing, which equipped 
Eisler to become an excellent 
teacher in his turn. 

To earn a living Eisler 
worked part-time as a jour- 
nalist He was a leftist and 
committed realist at a time 
when abstract art was sweep- 
ing the world — though he de- 
tested Soviet art and socialist 
realism. By 1960 he was in- 
cluded in the Austrian Paint- 
ing and Sculpture 1900 to I960 
London exhibition. He trav- 
elled widely, was a visiting 
artist in various American 
universities and represented 
Austria at the 1982 Venice 
Biennale. From the 1980s 
Eisler presided over a sum- 
mer art school in Salzburg, 
taking up much of the slack 
from Kokoschka, and laying 
special stress on painting and 
drawing from the figure. 

Gregarious, articulate, at 
home in modern music and 
widely read in several lan- 
guages. Eisler possessed the 
finely-honed intellect of the 
mid-European Jewish intel- 
lectual at tts best He is sur- 
vived by his wife Dr Alice 
Gerson. 


Brian Fall on 


Georg Eisler. artist, bom May 
20. 1928; died January 14. 1998 


W ALTER D Edmonds, 
who has died aged 94, 
was the last survivor 
of a generation of American 
regional and historical novel- 
ists — which also included 
Hervey Allen. Kenneth 
Roberts and Gone With The 
Winds Margaret Mitchell — 
whose best-selling historical 
romances sought a “usable 
past” for a country badly 
shaken by the Depression. 

Edmonds began his writing 
career in 1929 with Rome 
Haul, a sprawling, episodic 
narrative set along the Erie 
Canal during its heyday in 
the second quarter of the 19th 
century. 

Edmonds grew up on his 
father's farm in Boonville, 
New York. He was educated 
at a New England private 
school and Harvard, where 
his mentor Charles Townsend 
Copeland — “Copey” — 
taught him the value of sim- 
plicity in prose. Copeland had 
also taught John Reed and 
John Dos Passos. It was while 
in Copeland’s class that Ed- 
monds sold his first story to 
Scribner’s Magazine. 

Edmonds passionately be- 
lieved in historical research, 
remaining rooted in the folk- 
ways and traditions of New 
York State’s Mohawk River 
valley. He wrote with deep 
sympathy about ordinary 
Americans, conveying a per- 
suasive, detailed sense of the 
past through the adventures 
of a young man lured from a 
Job in a tavern by the chance 
to join a circus ( Chad Hanna, 
1940) and by the experience of 
four women taken prisoners 
by a Native American raiding 
party in 1778 (In the Hands of 
the Senecas, 1947). The surface 
of life, convincing regional di- 
alects, and the heroism of or- 
dinary people sufficed for Ed- 


monds's needs as a writer. A 
simple determination and a 
gruff dignity often sees his 
characters through. 

In Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk, published to strong 
sales and good reviews in 
1936, Edmonds told the story 
of the Revolutionary war on 
the western New York state 
frontier. Gilbert and Tana 
Martin and their neighbours 
1 fight against the soldiers of 
George in and mara udin g Na- 
tive Americans. The govem- 
I meat was far away, and the 
settlers could only rely upon 
their own militia, and their 
determination to endure. A 
moire appropriate patriotic 
tali? for depression America 
could scarcely have been 
Imagined. The story was 
made into a 20th Century-Fox 
movie directed by John Ford 
in 1939, with Henry Fonda 
and Claudette Colbert in the 
leading roles. 

I N A LONG literary career, 
which included an honor- 
ary doctorate from Har- 
vard. Edmonds published 12 
novels and collections of 
short stories, four books of 
non-fiction, and 12 books for 
younger readers, one of 
which received a National 
Book Award in 1975. His last 
book, an autobiographical 
reminiscence of his father, 
was published in 1995, over 
six decades after the publica- 
tion of his first 
Edmonds married twice, 
and is survived by his second 
wife, Katharine Baker-Carr, 
and a son and two daughters 
from his first marriage. 

Eric Homberger 

Walter Dumaux Edmonds, 
writer, bom July 15, 1603; died 
January 24. 1998 
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C OLIN Patterson, who 
has died of a heart 
attack aged 64, was 
the world's leading 
authority on fossil fishes, a 
hi g hl y original thinker in 
methods of rfawiity in g ani- 
mals and plants, and a percep- 
tive investigator into Dar- 
win’s theory of evolution. 

In 1978 he published for the 
British Museum perhaps the 
most lucid account ever writ- 
ten, on the subject. In Evolu- 
tion he questioned the struc- 
ture of evolution theory and 
suggested that it could not be 
regarded as science in the 
same way as physics or as- 
tronomy. He .spoke frankly on 
this subject 'to fellow scien- 
tists in New York in 1981. 
There were creationists in the 
audience and subsequently 
his words were twisted, and 
used in science versus crea- 
tionism court cases which 
caused him great anxiety. 


He was born in Hammer- 
smith educated at Tonbridge 
School and, after national ser- 
vice In the Royal Engineers, 
graduated in 1957 from Lon- 
don University's Imperial 
College with a first in zoology 
(parasitology). While lectur- 
ing in biology at Guy's Hospi- 
tal he wrote his PhD thesis on 
the evolution of fishes living 
in the seas that covered 
southeast England 90 million 
years ago. published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society in 1964. It 
was a perfect example of the 
style which characterised his 
150 or so publications and 
made him one of the most elo- 
quent and readable scientists. 
His knowledge was aided by a 
remarkable memory and 
quest for detail. 

In 1962 he joined the pa- 
laeontology department of the 
British Museum (Natural His- 
tory), now called the Natural 
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influenced 
the shift to 
the 

cladistics 
method of 
classifi- 
cation 


History Museum — where he 
remained until his 199S retire- 
ment In 1972 he was aw arded 
the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don's medal following a series 
of papers interpreting the fas 
sil record of ray -finned fishes 
like herring, salmon, perch, 
and cod. 

Patterson also asked theo- 
retical questions about the 
methods used to investigate 
relationships between ani- 
mals and plants, “systemat- 
ic*" and “classification". He 
was a fierce advocate for 
systematics since it is so 
fundamental to all of biol- 
ogy. He offered many theo- 
retical contributions to a 
method known as “cladis- 
tics' which had been widely 
.-ejected in the early I970s 
but is now the normal 
method of classification, a 
shift greatly influenced by 
his writings and lectures. 

His work on systematic 
theory and the evolution of 
fishes led to his election to the 
Royal Society in 1993. It was 
one of several British and 
overseas honours. 

He had vowed never to 
delve into the theory again 
but was eventually persuaded 
to write a second edition of 
Evolution, He delivered the 
manuscript three davs befo* - ^ 
his death. 

Colin was a familv man. de- 
voted to his wife. Rachel, and 
Ryo daughters who survive 
him. Everyone who knew 
him. even his academic ad- 
versaries liked him and 
respected him. He was hones; 
to hin^eif, to his science and 
to ad those around him. 

Peter Forey 

CoiT. Patterson, scientist, born 
Cgober 13. l 933: died March , 
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David Amcss, Conservative 
MP. 46: Alan Aridn, actor. 
64; Graham Barlow, crick- 
eter, 48; Pierre Boulez, con- 
ductor and composer, 73; 
James Caan, actor. 59; 
Kyang-wha Chung, violin- 
ist, 50: Lord Graham of Ed- 
monton, Chief Labour Whip, 
House of Lords, 73; William 


| Jackdaw 


Double Dutch 

WHILST hanging out at a 
practice session in East Flat- 
bush. Brooklyn, I realise that 
Double Dutch is not how 1 
remembered. Today's girls 
were jumping with more 
speed, endurance and agility. 
Extension cords and cable 
wires have been replaced 
with aerodynamic ropes and 
jumpers are wearing lycra 
outfits which shrink to fit die 
form as body temperature 
fluctuates. These girls are no 
longer on recess and they're 
not here to play — these girls 
are in a league of their own. 
competing for jump-rope 
supremacy. 

Six pm marks the end of 


Hague, MP. leader. Conserva- 
tive Party. 37; Jean Graham 
Hall, former circuit judge. 81: 
Baroness (Helene) Dayman, 
minister for roads, 49; Lord 
Hooson QC, crown court 
recorder, 73; Elizabeth Jane 
Howard, novelist, 75; Rt Rev 
Bill Ind, bishop of Truro, 58; 
Erica Jong, writer, 56; Sir 


another training session. The 
girls begin to slide into their 
bright bubble coats and 
replace the gold hoops they 
removed earlier. The chatter 
returns to videos, boys and 
CDs. And I wonder if they 
truly understand the power 
they have at their fingertips 
and in their feet I wonder if 
they know how lucky they 
are to have Doable Dutch in 
their lives as more than a 
summer pastime. 

New York’s Double Dutch 
league, in Trace. 

Disney defrost 

IN DECEMBER 1966, just be- 
fore an ailing Walt [Disney] 
gave the final order to sub- 
merge his cranium in liquid 
nitrogen, he secured a long- 
term business strategy for the 
corporation that bears his 
name and drew up plans for a 
technologically advanced 
utopia project The Experi- 
mental Prototype Commu- 
nity of Tomorrow (Epcot). 

Needless to say, nis scheme 
has been more than success- 
ful When the switch gets 
flipped, and Walt's brain is 
surgically implanted into a 


Bernard Katz, Nobel prize- 
winning biophyicist, 87; Kel- 
ly Le Brock, actress, 38: 
James Moody, saxophonist, 
73; Leonard Nimoy , actor, 67; 
Harry Rabinowitz. conduc- 
tor and composer. 82; Diana 
Ross, singer and actress, 54; 
Charles Wheeler, broad- 
caster. 75. 


new body — cloned, of 
course, from one of his own 
epidermal cells — he'll be in 
control of an empire that 

raked in S22.5 billion in 1997. 
He'll oversee a worldwide 
network of theme parks (Cali- 
fornia. Florida. France. 

Japan ), magazines (Dis- 
cover). movie studios (Capi- 
tal Cities), television net- 
works (ABC. EPN) and record 
labels (Hollywood Records). 
Not to mention the legions of 
smiling, brainwashed follow- 
ers currently being culti- 
vated in the world’s first Dis- 
ney-designed city — a 100 per 
cent preplanned suburban 
hamlet of neo- Victorian 
houses and manicured lawns 
called Celebration, Florida. 
Look it up freedom-lovers. 
Horrible but true, the Epcot 
plot has come to life. 

Vibe 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
jackdawtsguardian.co. uk.;fax 
01 71- 713 4366: write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian. 119 Farr tng don 
Road, London EClR 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 


ACHVANERAN: The wild 
mandarin ducks are back 
again with up to four pairs 
flighting in to the two ponds 
in the paddock in from of my 
study. Yesterday a pair came 
in on their own and after 
sitting on the dam for a while 
the female swam out to the 
centre of the pond and went 
as flat as she could on the 
water with neck outstretched 
— an open invitation to the | 
male — and they mated be- 
fore swimming back to the 
dam. Then the female tried to 
fly up into the nest box on a 
nearby low alder, but she had 
trouble with twigs that I had 
overlooked and she fluttered 


back down. Then it was time 
to teed and they started walk- 
ing up to the whole wheat 
containers put down for the 
hens, ducks and geese. At one 
stage they halted as a lar-* 
white Emden goose barred 
their way but undeterred 

Si Wa ??, round ^ goose, 
who looked down as they tret- i 
ted past. There are often 
confrontations between the 

3Mt? r £E. and lhe Seese and I 
white Indian runners, but 

anytJ V" y serious. Then 
another pair of mandarins 
time the ft 
male landed on a fence post 
not far from the second nest 
box. and the male flew up t?j 
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CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


A REPORT on page 8, March 
17. headed. Irvine may scrap 
divorce mediators, contained 
the following sentence, “Aca- 
demic analysts monitoring 
the pilot schemes report that 
those on legal aid are unwill- 
ing to try mediation because 
they want their own experts 
to help them sort out finan- 
cial arrangements." Professor 
Gwynn Davis, who is leading 
the team of researchers, says 
this Is not a conclusion that 
could possibly be based on 
their work so far.. 

IN A REPORT on Page 19. 
March. 17, headed, Prescott 
acts on rail safety, we said, 
“The committee had been 
concerned that Rail track . . . 
mi ght be tempted to allow j 
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No wonder 

he looks 

depressed 

It's no fun being a loser in the gambling world. 
Especially when you’re the casino industry 
itself, hit by a new 40 per cent duty. It’s fighting 
back hard - but can it win? By Dan Atkinson 


I T is 2 am in Chinese Soho, 
Lon don, and-' the hack- 
room action has only just 
begun. Mahjong pieces 
through a drizzle of 
Marlboro Light wnrikn and 
some serious money will cross 
the table between now and 
daylight Somebody is taking 
a cut for arranging the event 
and that puts the whole show 
outside the law 
Welcome to illegal gaming, 
1998-style: small-scale, ethni- 
cally based, and making a 
minimal impact on public 
order and tranquillity The 
crowds pouring out of Ronnie 
Scott’s just up the road are 
oblivious to all this high- 
rolling; they are no more 
likely to visit an underground 

earning ifen than they are to 
visit a cock-tight 

But that the gaming indus- 
try is suggesting, may be 
about to change. Swingeing 
tax increases unveiled in last 
week's Budget threaten to 
drive a chunk of the casino 
industry •" underground, 
according to one gaming-dob 
chief executivefl). Chan c ellor 
Gordon Brown has stunned 
the industry with a two- 
pronged fiscal assault; simul- 
taneously raising the hi ghest 
rate of gaming duty from 3&3 
per cent to 40 per cent while 
lowering the profit threshold 
at which higher rates are trig- 
gered. - 

Squeezed between the nut- 


cracker jaws of lower thresh- 
olds -and higher' rates, the 
casino* operators claim, the 
delicate ecology of British 
gaming could disintegrate. 
They see a threat to the future 
of the system of and 

regulation that has, since the 
late 1960s, kept the indnstry 
dean — and simultaneously 
creamed high tax revenues for 
the Treasury from generally 
contented players (many of 
them wealthy foreigners). The 
foreigners win, they warn, go 
elsewhere; the higher-class 
clubs will close; the knock-on 
effect will hit the dowdier 
provincial casinos. More wor- 
rying, they suggest, is that 
crooked operators will choose 
to duck out entirely from Mr 
Brown’s taxes and set up shop 
outside the law 

No rationale has been given 
by the Treasury or Customs & 
Excise for the surprise move, 
beyond that of fortifying the 
revenue. As Customs told the 
Guardian yesterday “it was a 
political decision”: casinos 
had been spatted as an area of 
“undertaxing”. The industry 
fears that the Chancellor may 
simply disapprove of casino 
gaming. It fears also that, hav- 
ing inherited roaring black 
markets in both alcohol and 
tobacco, he is set fair to create 
a third in gambling. 

Sources at the Gaming 
Board, the indnstry regulator 
with a fearsome reputation 


for gfiaghing iTIag al gaming , 
are doubtfiiL They point out 
that die tax increase — unlike 
those applying to alcohol or 
tobacco, for example — can- 
not, by law be passed on to 
casino punters. The “price” of 
the casino game is file “edge” 
the house has over the player 
And this edge is laid down by 
law ranging from 0.6 to 5.6 per 
cent in blackjack through to 
L4 to 5.6 per cent in dice. 
Given that the operators can- 
not make the players share 
the burden of the tax 
increase, a regulatory source 
professes to being “surprised" 
at the idea of file tax-rise trig- 
gering a spate of casino clo- 
sures. Snrrfy only the casinos’ 
shareholders win suffer? 

It is not, however; that sim- 
ple, as the British Casino 
Association and other inter- 
ested parties are swift to point 
out In any normal industry in 
which shareholders are pre- 
vented by law from defraying 
a tax hike with a price hike — 
a utility such as waten say — 
tiw air is likely to be thick 
with for “operating effi- 
ciencies”. Unfortunately 
i-agip n gamipg l g not a normal 
industry At the top end of the 
market — the great London 
clubs such as the now- 
decamped Ritz, or Les Ambas- 
sadeurs — it is precisely the 
operating inefficiencies that 
pull in the high rollers. In 
other words, subsidised food. 
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drink and general ambience 
are the sw ee t e ners that ensure 
the biggest players from 
Britain and the world will lose 
their money here, rather than 
anywhere else. And they will 
lose, over time — thanks to 
the "edge". 

It is the competition for this 
relatively small number of 

tnta raatinnal hlgh- r pUpp ; that 
is at thn hear t of the crisis 
now faring the industry Only 
21 of Britain’s 115odd clubs 
are based in T^ndnn, and not 
all of those cater for the high 
rollers. But two-thirds at the 
£2.6 billion national “drop” — 
the total errhangpd for casino 
chips — is wagered in Lon- 
don, and two-thirds of that 
comes from either foreign 
players or from British play- 
ers using foreign fimdsfS). 
Trim back on the champagne 
and cordon bleu for these 
types, and they may well be 
booking out through 
Heathrow bound for more 
attractive locations. 


C ertainly; the 
provincial casinos 
— whose typical 
clientele comprises 
a number of regu- 
lar hard gamblers, plus larger 
numbers of businessmen on a 
night out — cater largely for a 
captive market But they will 
generally not be paying Mr 
Brown's new 40 per cent rate. 
Those casinos with lower 
incomes pay a variety of 
lower rates of duty Official 
figures show more than 80 per 
cent of gaming duty Is paid by 
the 21 London dubsp}. I 

The indnstry, not surprls- 1 
ingly does not agree with Mr l 
Brown’s assessment that it is 
undertaxed. But theirs is also 
a verdict shared by Professor 


Neville Ibpham of Salford 
Un ive r si t y who has advised 
the Government on gaming . 
He has co-written a detailed 
report on gnmhlingft) In 
which be noted *hai file total 
paid in tax by casinos (includ- 
ing licpnrp fees, VAT and cor- 
poration tax) amounted in 
1996 to £138 million. This 
comes to 243 per cent of the 
casinos’ after-tax profits — “a 
sizeable financial burden for 
any business”, he concludes. 

On that basis, with profits 
after tax of about £60 million, 
the casinos now face addi- 
tional tax of £20 minion a 
year; on Treasury figures, ris- 
ing to £25 million. 

Shareholders are unlikely 
to be amused. One result 
could be that capital will leave 
the industry In search of bet- 
ter returns elsewhere, fbr 
those left h ol d in g casino 
stock, there would seem to be 
little alternative but to grin 
and bear lower profits, with 
file possibility that — as with 
other vices, such as tobacco — 
the Chancellor may be back 
for more in future budgets. As 
an industry source put it, 
“when is it going to happen 
again?" 

But there is a possible 
escape route. The industry's 
trade body the British Casino 
Association, is lobbying heav- 
ily and insists that it lias not 
given up hope of reversing the 
increase in duty But its main 
efforts currently appear to be 
elsewhere: in stfsiD p ting to 
shrug off the regulatory bur- 
den placed on the industry at 


the end of the 1960^ when the 
Gaming Board was charged 
with cleaning up the then 
l,200odd dubs in Britain, 
many of tfwm unsavoury 

In the battle for the high- 
rollers — * the key to under- 
standing file indnstry — — rules 
and regulations are every bit 
as important as the ftmds 
available for wining, and. din- 
ing. Overseas locations — 
many of them new to 
legalised gaming — are freer 
and ea-ripr in allowing rasinn 
operators to subsidise high- 
rbQers* air fares «nri hotel 
bills. In Britain, such behav- 
iour could lose an operator its 
licence. Big meals and very 
lar ge dri nks are permitted, 
bat overt payment beyond the 
bounds of the dnb are prohib- 
ited. Even inside the 
pre m ises, decades-old rules 
bar more than a handful of 
jackpot machines. Even after 
some limited de-control by for- 
mer Home Secretary Michael 
Howard, would-be members 
need to undergo a 24-hour 
cooling-off period before 
admittance: 

Losing some of these 
restrictions may not compen- 
sate the industry for the tax 
increase: the BCA says it is 
impossible to calculate a cash 
value on deregulation. But it 
would go some way to sooth- 
ing hurt feelings over both the 
duty hike and file lack of con- 
sultation beforehand. 

Behind closed doors, regu- 
lators and regulated are mov- 
ing towards a consensus. The 
Gaming Board is reasonably 
happy to allow three key 
demands erf the industry, lim- 
ited advertising, an increase 
M jackpot machines, and the 
possibility of allowing would- 
be members to apply by post. 


Ons throat to the ' ’JHl-V; ; 
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event betting 

4 Casinos 7% 
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In return, the industry would 
concede that the board should 
keep the power to judge the fit- 
ness and propemess of casino 
owners. 

But this takes place on the 
Home Office/Gamlng Board 
side of the operation. Should 
the Treasury prove to have an 
appetite for casino chips, then 
no amount of deregulation 
wffl plug file financial gaps. 

To an industry already fear- 
ful of both foreign competi- 
tion and the prospect of 
virtual Internet casinos, tax 
raids represent fiscal lunacy , 
But for the punter; should the 
worse come to the worse, Soho 1 
is not so for away 

Sources: (1) Alan Hearn, chief 
executive of Capital Corporation, 
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M, ,, 

Interviewed March 19 1998; 

(2) British Casino Association; 

(3) HM Customs & Excise, March 
171998: Hi The UKGamb&ig 
Industry 1996, by NevflaTopham 
and Steve Donoughue(C a i tr efor 
the Study of Gamblng & 
Commercial Gamkig, University of 
Salford, January 1998). 

Graphics oaurcesi The UK 
Gambling Industry 1 996; l-M 
Customs & Excise; Garn^ Board 
of Great Brtteto Annual Report 
1996/7; Brffish Casino Association; 
on line predictions from 
Detam on itoc July 1897 for20Q1. 
flnpMca: Paddy Allen; Michael 
AganFrtoarrSheehy. 
Photograph: Jeremy NichoB/ 
Katz. 
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In Brussels, Frankfurt, Paris and 
Bonn, the mood yesterday was 
one of celebration. In London, 
there was the usual Commons row 



Frankfurt Notebook 

Single currency 

fans’ last chance 



Flexible friend offers easy 
terms for British euro entry 


Martin WaBier In Brussels 
and Mark MOner 
in Frankfurt 



RITAIN was yes- 
terday offered ac- 
celerated member- 
|ship of the new 
single currency 
when the European Commis- 
sion president, Jacques 
San ter, promised “flexibility' ’ 
on the requirements for 
joining. 

Two years' probation inside 
the Exchange. Bate Mecha- 
nism might not be necessary 
as long as the pound's ex- 
change rate was stable. 
“Guaranteed stability on ex- 
change rates can prevail over 
technical participation in the 
ERM for two years,” an ebul- 
lient Jacques Santer said yes- 


terday as he hailed the 
achievement of n EU nations 
in meeting the euro criteria. 

The commission’s recom- 
mendation of the 11 yesterday 
will almost certainly be en- 
dorsed by finance ministers 
of all the EU countries in the 
Erst week of May, and then be 
rubber-stamped by the Euro- 
pean Parliament The finance 
ministers' meeting will be 
chaired by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Gordon 
Brown, despite Britain's ab- 
sence from the Initial group. 

The euro comes formally 
into being on January l next 
year as a banking currency, 
but notes and coins do not go 
Into circulation until Janu- 
ary 1 , 2002 . 

The ERM had threatened to 
be Britain's big stumbling 
block after Mr Brown refused 


to join it, recalling Britain’s 
humiliating expulsion In 
1992. France had insisted that 
the rule of two years inside 
the exchange rate system be 
followed, but Finland and 
Italy were yesterday given 
the commission’s approval to 
join, despite spending less 
than 18 months in the ERM. 

“Those currencies have 
been stable for more than two 
years so the economic objec- 
tive — to maintain arrchang a 
rate stability — has been up- 
held,'’ Mr Santer said. 

Yesterday's reports from 
the commission and from the 
European Monetary Institute 
in Frankfurt made it clear 
that Britain qualified by 
every economic measurement 
— in terms of its debt and def- 
icit and inflation and interest 
rates. 


Indeed. Britain's economic 
performance contrasted 
sharply with Italy and Bel- 
gium, whose levels of govern- 
ment debt are more than 
twice the target of 60 per cent 
of gross domestic product 
The rules were “fudged” to 
allow them in on the grounds 
that their debt levels were go- 
ing down. And there was an- 
other ■‘fUdge" to bring in Ger- 
many even though its debt 
was going up. 

The euro's Erst wave con- 
sists of Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Aus- 
tria, Ireland, Finland, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands and Lux- 
emburg. They form a new 
euro-zone of almost 300 mil- 
lion people, accounting for 20 
per cent of global economic 
output and 19 per cent of 
world trade. 


“I would have never have 
thought it possible, even a 
year ago, to have this picture 
of economic convergence be- 
tween our member states,” 
Mr Santer said yesterday, as 
he pointed proudly at graph 
after graph which showed 
Europe's inflation and ex- 
change rates co n verging. 

There were cautionary 
noises from Brussels and 
Frankfurt about the need to 
maintain fiscal discipline and 
balance nat io nal budgets, and 
to embark on the next phase 
of harmonising tax rates. 
There were also forecasts of 
three per cent growth next 
year. 3.4 million new jobs by 
the end of next year, and in- 
flation at two per cent “for 
the rest of the forecasting 
horizon". 

Britain’s Euro-sceptics fo- 


cused on the fridges. Norman 
Lament, who helped negotiate 


the 1992 Maastricht treaty 
and is tipped to become the 
leader of Tory MEPs in the 
next European parliament, 
claimed the “the convergence 
criteria laid down at Maas- 
tricht have been seriously 
breached by several 
countries. Treaties are mean- 
ingless and ignored when 
they are inconvenient’ 

The head of the European 
Monetary Institute, Wim Dui- 
senberg, warned that 
countries signing up for mon- 
etary union would have to 
make further efforts to con- 
trol deficits and cut public 
sector debt without the one- 
off measures which had 
helped some countries bring 
down their deficit levels this 
time. 


Mark Milner 

F orgive the tautology, 
but the only surprise 
about yesterday’s pro- 
nouncements on the line up 
for monetary union from the 
, European C o mmi s sion ana 
-the European Monetary Insti- 
tute were that there were no 
surprises. The EC, particu- 
larly in the person of the mon- 
etary affairs commissioner 
Yves-Thibault de Silguy, has 
worked hard to ensure a 
respectable turnout on Janu- 
ary 1 next year. 

Remember, back in 1396 the 
EC could not even raise the 
necessary majority to get the 
project off the ground the 
following year. Though the 
rules this tim e round are eas- 
ier — in theory any two quali- 
fiers would be sufficient — 
the commission was never go- 
ing to miss the chance to hit 
the feind of total which would 
have been unthinka ble a cou- 
ple of years ago. 

As for as the strict wording 
of the Maastricht treaty goes. 
Europe’s sing le currency fans 
are drinking in the last 
chance saloon. There is no 
timetable for monetary union 
if the 1999 deadline is some- 
how missed. 

The EMI's position is both 
differ ent and more compli- 
cated. As the forerunner to 
the European Central Bank — 
which will have a key role in 
trying to ensure monetary 
union wifi be an economic 
success — it is rather like a 
school teacher who has to es- 
tablish credibility with the 
school inspectors (the finan- 
cial. markets) without upset- 
ting the educational establish- 
ment which just happens to 
be made up of the pupils (the 
member states). 

The class are decent overall 
performers, with a couple of 
swots (Ireland and Luxem- 
bourg), a laggard showing 
signs of promise (Greece) and 
the usual middle of the read- 
ers. The real problems lie 
with a couple of pupils (Italy 
and Belgium) who are both 
weak in the same subject 
(debt and how to curb it) and 
a small clique, Britain. Den- 
mark and Sweden, which just 
don’t share everyone else’s 
enthuslam 

T EACHERS everywhere 
wm recognise the EMI 
response; hand out a 
ration of praise for progress 
achieved hut stress the need 
for continuing improvement 
Attention to activities which 
are not strictly part of the 
EMU curriculum, reform of 
labour and product markets 
for example, would be benefi- 
cial to future development 
The end result is that the 
reports can be laid before 
higher authority (finance 
ministers and heads of gov- 
ernment) with the general ex- 
pectation that ll pupils will 

g* wm S et a cross 

but a gold star for effort and 
three will be excused games 
It is easy to be flip. The 
efforts Involved In meeting 


the Maastricht criteria tew 

seenf 0 S 2 a ’?h« 7 ^ V 

S£d fmtfceabie degree of 
tadSm deiSbt of 

an interpretation of tb* 
tv’s provision on deficit fowls 
that supporters might lahl 
^STand eun«ccptte 
S5 condemn as a 
Fudged or not, nowever. 
have entailed hard political 

C *But* where have those 
choices left the European 
Union? In the short run. »t 
means that the single cur- 
rency looks certain to go 
abend, on time, with a mem- 
bership that makes up in 
length what it might lack in 
economic strength, or at least 
the solidity implicit m the 
more limited core EL line up 
(Germany, France. Benelux 
p-nri Ireland) that, not so long 
ago, looked more likely. En- 
thusiasts for monetary union 
can comfortably expect to be 
dancing round the maypole as 
11 heads of government sign 
on the single currency dotted 
Tinp in just over five weeks. 

S IGNING is one thing, de- 
livering is another. Set 
aside a sudden rush of 
blood by the German consti- 
tutional court Forget too. the 
fading possibility that Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl is swept 
from power on a rising tide of 
German distaste for swapping 
the mark, the country's sym- 
bol of post-war success — for 
a currency which cannot 
guarantee DM-style stability. 
Mr Kohl may lose power, the 
opposition may play on euro 
fears but there is little chance 
the SDF will go the whole 
euro hog. 

There are still rocks ahead. 
Getting the single currency 
through the administrative 
hurdles erected in Maastricht 
may vindicate the exertion of 
political will that has brought 
the euro thus for. The treaty’s 
criteria, however fudged, may 
satisfy the financial markets 
or at least persuade them to 
give the project the benefit of 
the doubt. 

That still leaves many of 
Europe's citizens to face more 
fiscal pain. Eventually, the 
straitjacket may bring bene- 
fits. There is a line of thought 
which reckons the Maastricht 
squeeze is economically bene- 
ficial. providing stability in 
areas like inflation and inter- 
est rates that is good for 
grow th and jobs. A second 
strand has it that such re- 
straint will force countries 
into much needed structural 
economic reforms. 

Monetary union and its at- 
tendant constraints do not 
come with a guarantee of eco- 
nomic prosperity. The main 
dnver is, and always has 
been, political. Wim Duisen- 
berg. the head of the EMI 
favourite to become the first 
head of the European Central 
hank — is clear enough about 
It J** ed for continuing 
efforts to control budget defi- 
cits and to bring down debts. 

10 balanCB or even a 
modest surplus is his (and 

Sscal mantr a. “We 

Sn,r; coine '‘ he said - 

Thatmayhave a zealous ring 
for one who is, and wants to 
continue to be, in the van- 
guard of monetary union. It 
might serve to underline just 
how much, despite all yester- 


Beetle builder in drive 
to buy Rolls-Royce 


Mcholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


T HE British military gov- 
ernment In northern 
Germany tried unsuc- 
cessfully to get British car 
firms to make It A British 
commission then damned it 
in 1946 as having more flaws 
than a dog has fleas. Yet the 
original Volkswagen Beetle 
went on to sell 2L5 million 
and founded the fortune of 
Germany’s largest car maker. 
•The tables are now turned 
and Volkswagen is deter- 
mined to take -over the most 
famous marque in British mo- 
toring and the country’s best- 
known brand name — Rolls- 
Royce. 

VWs chief executive, Ferdi- 
nand Piech, said yesterday 
that his company had made a 
formal offer for Rolls-Royce 
Motors, the luxury car com- 
pany put up for sale by the 
Vickers engineering group. 

Germany’s three big car 
makers — Volkswagen, Daim- 
ler-Benz and BMW — have 
long been seen as the most 


likely bidders. But earlier 
this week Daimler-Benz, the 
owner of Mercedes, finally 
ruled itself out of the race. 

BMW, which has the con- 
tract to supply the engines for 
the new Rolls-Royce and Bent- 
ley models, has made no 
secret of its desire to swallow 
Rolls but has yet to make an 
offer. 

"BMW win put in a bid at 
the appropriate time,” a 
spokesman said. He con- 
firmed that the group would 
pull out of the engine supply 
contract if Rolls was taken 

over by a rival car firm. 

Industry sources said that, 
under the contract, BMW 
would have to supply engines 
for at least a year if Rolls was 
taken over by another car 
group, and for even longer if 
it was acquired by a non-auto 
motive company. This would 
give a purchaser time to find 
or develop an alternative en- 
gine. 

Analysts believe that the 
competition from VW will 
force BMW, which last year 
made. 1.2 million cars includ- 
ing Rovers, to offer more than 


the £250 million It originally 
intended. Vickers is seeking 
up to £400 million. 

A group of British enthusi- 
asts, led by businessman 
Kevin Morley, said it had al- 
ready made a bid. And a rival 
team of private investors, led 
by banister Michael Shrimp- 
ton, Is believed to be prepar- 
ing a bid of its own next week. 

VW is now Europe's biggest 
volume car firm. It sold 
2-3 million vehicles -last year, 
mainly under its VW. Seat 
and Skoda badges. But Mr 
Piech said yesterday that the 
group planned to triple pro- 
duction to more than six mil- 
lion vehicles a year by the 
early part of the next century. 

It sees a takeover of Rolls as 
a way of brushing up its image 
as a quality car maker, with, 
the Rolls and Bentley marques 
fitting neatly above its up-mar- 
ket Audi models and Porsche 
sports cars, helping it compete 
with its luxury market rivals, 
BMW and Mercedes. 

Mr Piech refused to reveal 
how much VW had offered for 
Rolls. "We agreed to secrecy," 
he said. 


Tesco may be setting its 
sights on Russian tanks 



Union leaders raise stakes 
■n workplace rights battle 


?*wnas Win** 

Labour Editor 


Oil firm seeks western petrol pump 
ally, says ROGER COWE in Moscow 


T ESCO soon may be- 
come Russia’s biggest 
petrol station opera- 
tor, as the country's largest 
oil company, Ynksl, seeks 
western help in expanding 
Its distribution network. 

Western-style petrol 
stations are still a novelty 
for most Russians, even 
though waiting lists to buy 
a car are long gone. On the 
outskirts of Moscow it is 
still possible to fill up from 
tankers parked at the side 
of the road. Many small 
businesses sell lubricants 
from tiny stands on the 
pavement 

But V nlcri n-hna to catch 
np fast Zt wants to launch 
straight into the kind of 
retail operation which the 
likes of Shell are only now 
experimenting with, mar- 
Tying small supermarkets 
to traditional forecourt op- 
erations. Ynksd may also 
throw in car maintenance 


and spares operations to 
tempt motorists. 

“This is a big opportu- 
nity.” said Alexei Golubo- 
vich, a YnksJ vice-chair- 
man and head of strategic 
planning. “Bnt we don't 
have the management 
skills to do that. We are 
looking for a western part- 
ner who will contribute 
capital and those skills.” 

Tesco could fit the bill. 
Not content with taking 
market share from the oil 
companies with Its super- 
store pumps, it has intro- 
duced Tesco Extra stand- 
alone forecourt operations. 
The UK supermarket leader 
has also gone into eastern 
Europe, pouring hundreds 
of millions of pounds into 
Hungary, Poland and the 
Czech Republic. 

Whether the Russians are 
ready for a chain of Tesco 
Extras is another matter. 
Retailing here is polarised. 


Some shops are several gen- 
erations behind the Are 
You Being Served? vintage; 
others flaunt the interna- 
tional labels which grace 
every self-respecting west- 
ern shopping malL 

But retail branding Is in 
Its infancy. Establishing a 
popular brand now could 
be very lucrative if the Rus- 
sian economy takes off, 
boosting car ownership as 
well as demand for west- 
ern-style food shopping. 

Yuksi wants to boost Us 
petrol retailing chain from 
1,200 outlets to 3,000 in the 
next four years. Like many 
Russian businesses, it has 
trouble getting paid In Its 
mainstream extraction and 
refinery business. For some 
companies this does not 
matter much, because Rus- 
sian accounting does not 
recognise had debts. But 
Yuksi wants to raise more 
than $1 billion a year over 
the next few years in the in- 
ternational capital mar- 
kets, with a likely flotation 
In New York. Pretend prof- 
its will not do. 
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Petite proves big 

help for McCoy 


phanipion jumps jockey races into record 
D°oks with easy victory. Ron Cox reports 


P etite risk, thirteen 
lengths winner of the 
Bundy Novice Hurdle 

leant fi. at Lut ? ow yesterday, 
JJSF . fro “ obscurity to a 
place in Turf history when 
providing Tony McCoy with 
his record- breaking 222nd 
success of the season. 

-Jhe fJ am J»agne flowed 
after McCoy. who on Tuesday 
?? er Scudamore’s 
previous, best or 221 wins, 
coasted home on Petite Risk, 
having suffered an une£ 
Pected reverse on oddson 
Doctoor in the opening 

Fittingly, McCoy’s land- 
mark victory was gained on a 
horse trained by Martin Pipe 
who has been responsible for 
the majority — 135 — of the 
champion jockey's winners. 
Just as he provided Scuda- 


more with the bulk of his 
aw " i imitlfBi. 

Although it took Scuda- 
more until June to ftetaMtefr 
bis record in 1989, tt should 
not be overlooked that McCoy 
has been greatly helped by 
the introduction of summer 
Jump racing. 

That enabled McCoy to 
notch the quickest century 
and double century, but he is 
only marginally Caster than 
Scudamore to the record; it 
took the latter, without the 
benefit of summer jumping, 
309 days, and McCoy 296. 

However, figures alone do 
scant justice to McCoy, who 
at only 23 has firmly estab- 
lished himself as the out- 
standing jumps jockey of the 
modern era, probably of all 
time. 

Quizzed as to his next tar- 


Lucky Charm gets favoured draw 


S ilver charm, the 5-4 
favourite, has drawn 
the outside number 10 stall 
in Saturday’s Dubai World 
Cup, writes Chris Hawkins. 

But Bob Baffert, the 
trainer, is confident fitta 
will not adversely affect his 
colt's chances. “Silver 
Charm likes to be on the 
outside/’ said Baffert. 
“He’s a stalker. He conies 
from behind and he 
cruise along out there 
uninterrupted.” 

First prize on Saturylay is 
$2.4 million. Place money 
goes down to sixth and as' 
dive Brittain, trainer of 
sole British r unn er Logo, 
says: “Who cares where 
you are drawn when run- 
ning for a total purse of $4 
million. I'm just pleased to 
be in the field.” Luso, win- 


ner of nearly $2.3 million 
and the top money earner 
in the field, is drawn three 
and Brittain is 
the horse win put up a bet- 
ter show than when ninth 
of 12 last year. But then the 
super-optimistic Newmar- 
ket trainer has always 
talked a good race. 

Hill’s rate Luso a 16-1 
chance but Mike Dillon 
from Ladbrokes gives him 
little chance and makes 
him a 25-1 shot. Oxalagu 
conclusively beat his Ger- 
man compatriot Borgia in a 
gallop on Tuesday and at 
20-1 with Coral (only 14-1 
Ladbrokes) looks decant 
value. 

For the first time on Sat- 
urday the Tote will operate 
a pool on the race in their 
British betting shops. 


get. McCoy quickly dismissed 
any thoughts of reaching 300 
winners before May 30: ‘Tve 
got some good rides at Liver- 
pool and we’ll see after that. 
I’ll probably take a break in 
June — I think Graham Brad- 
ley is organising it for a few 
of the lads to go golfing,” he 
said. 

The Real McCoy could have 
been a phrase coined for the 
champion jumps jockey. It 
Just happens to be the name of 
a probable winner on the first 
day of the Flat (Turf) season 
at Doncaster today. 

The equine version of The 
Real McCoy (4.40) Is a prom- 
ising four-year-old trained by 
Lynda Raxnsden and ridden 
by the trainer’s daughter 
Emma in the concluding 
ladies’ race this afternoon. 

The partnership romped 
home to a seven lengths suc- 
cess at Southwell in January, 
showing considerable im- 
provement on past form, and 
The Real McCoy looks one to 
follow in this company. 

The first of the season’s 
daily Showcase Races, 
launched by the British Hor- 
seracing Board and bookmak- 
ers to boost flagging turnover, 
should certainly be a warm 
betting heat with 18 sprinters 
doing battle in the Tote 49*8 
Handicap. 

Depreciate (3.10) looks 
like starting favourite, and 
deservedly so after making a 
belated return to winning 
ways on the all-weather in 
recent weeks. He is undoubt- 
edly well handicapped at 
present and was an able per- 
former on turf in his younger 
days. 

Hidden Meadow and In 
Command are the form 
horses in the Doncaster Mile, 
the day’s other Showcase 
Race, but there are doubts 
about both. 

Gay Kelleway is sure to 
have Russian Music (8.40) 
well tuned up and he is 
preferred- 
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Doncaster Jackpot card 


ROM COX 


TOP FORM 


KngFofqr 


120 
2.0S. - 
2.35 

3.10 ' Depredate {na p} 

3.40 Rncsbn Mode 

-410 - Prottx 

4.40 Tin Real McCoy (nt» Hm Red McCoy 

Left-handBd, gafcping [rat* of 1 rn7f wflh ^08 nn-h. Stafgto mfc. 
Going: Good..* Denotes bBnkatsL 

: Drawc Low nqmtjers-beg on^ott ground h-Hg Bakteon the straight 
coma- 

Long rintmee t raw M oii. Pips Magb $LQ5), J Golds. Srathdjde, 
244 rides. 

6oven day ■fcmorc Nora. 
nMdnnl lint ana: None. Wawwfc 2.05 Hadeqa. 
j' Rgms In brackets alter horse’s name denote den since batouHng. 
JJunps 


1 30 spfaNeAPraBmcEHAiiDiw 


1m4f £2,486 (22 declared) 

JEjra 5-9-12 D 

trt# 4-8-11 _ 8 
QKdMV 

(17)fBAJe'*4-80"I_ » Man 
wfE) ABaftWW J Beta* tf 

. _ 

A McCtaOT 0) 


mm 051D-* TrtM 

asnoi scar)- a** 

Win B15M Opera 

7 - 4-11 

184(13 2004-1 
1I5C2) 0-564? 

106(21) 53464) 

. . 6-3-6 

W7{1) 202-30 0 ll|lir (51) (tE) pf) Wn S 


3-9- 


108(0 S365Q3 Pratata (12)18*5 
H»rrn 00466- HmteaUKtt 
110 a- 6-3622 Mom 
nift?) -00-033 te 

112(9 1-1221 

113(19) 15550 

7-8-13 



4-8-7 -.C . 

'JEjn444_etefcr 
^ j 4-8-3 _.P M Qete 0) 
pi)(H)w&*n&-<M .rr rata 
no 


flew 


114n 50640- FWFWSrTOmaftexn 

6-6-13 

*U a 40G40 Irar.ft J Pmx 8 - 8 - 10 - 
r ns| 0-2231 HW (IS) nJPt»» 5-6-10 



DOEOVI 



.... TO 

'8-8-10 P Of 

tlStia 55456 (4aJMwai*!T4-M__ — - 8 _ _ 

719(14) 606O4PrMiMta»mWlte5-«4_aM*g 

cans) 32120 - BnMLaniManr8-84 P teem H 

121(13 '4000-5 SStnaOMcC* 4-7-10 — rtmm 1* 

122ilg PP-600 Sea Bod p7) M Qapren 7-7-10 8 WBmm ft 

BoUkw 9-2 Stash! BettA 6-1 tfrn M U Mate 10-1 MteM h 
W-Tfnlani Dance, Ora. BraftAeteap. Fte. 


o /\fSBR0pKLES8YC0N0mDI(8 
dfc bWW STAKES 2Y0 

5f £5,598 {17 declared) 

UW&bMjjB-U 
Rtay8-i1 
ten 6-11 

UOaomS-11 . 

iMRHdntead8-il 

■P&mO-ll 


CH4 



212 
213C3 
21400 
216(11) . 

znm '■ 



7-2 Fswo HOT. 4-1 Kkc Mai 8-1 Tart Up, 8-1 tator i pta - KM 1 




•backawmnerh 

TBAflfHAMMCAP3Yg _ u 

im 2f 60yds £4,013 (15 declared) 


' OBi- leeteDailtetlftRRWwM- 

SSSXSSm srar 


CH4 


005-51 PlptWnteP0 p l 




00020 a«|M 

. DO® 

0050- 

g§!w »®«teMtetee7-i2 


iKBte»7-13 —A" 1 


* . VUfc lad ate2L tev <mt a ad. mn wl Mi tar 3 kn 

s a #iw»toi»i ten m ante 


2tcta,ieioa 
EMM dk n> 

C 2 ndtoU>He 08 r. 


, i iimniau 

assBaEBSiiSs p 

■te teAitedaljMMrpMalidteellKai 

MiaCftaMW- 


fcTOTEWSHA HMCAP 
SHOWCASE MIM 

i £21.495 fl So 


■s 


CH4 


IS100- IMM 
15MB RiDn 
51001- BriTSPat 
30810- 
06200- 
00405- 

22304 ^ 

00402- IteBwta 
23500- MM " 

q_n_) 

ooioo- 

BT2M PnaUmflanS 

1T12-2 »« 


0Miate4-W4 -Ate tee IT 
(DHtef 8-8-12 8— I ten — 
mJRnehn 4-4-11 - J Mm « 
BIWM4-9-8— J Md ■ 

■7 


nWJmtt 6-8-4 a MM ■ 

Sa&H e “7a:s 

Ktaqr 


IT 

I*- U 


ann 51060- teytewrawMiteta 

414(17) DOflOO- ruli rqe k ie TO) W M Q»mi 4-6-4 _ A Meter S3 

418(7) 11021- AftteWBRIteei 5-6-3 S Neten (7)-* 64 

4HQ 0-2Q24 ft A taM 7-6-3 D Mpt 88 


1 417(1] 00-411 ntemlMi (SMteteWT Bra 5^7-12 .L— ■ 

4180 (OHn lqMDnnMftJHdina»-10 _ J ten 84 
M&V 5-1 DOfncte. B-1 SW « CmMl Pastel For Us, 9-1 ftafs Pa, T0-1 1 
hn® GnFn. 11-1 SWpHa 12-1 DmMpM 14-1 PiBd 

ttt MM Mm. 16-1 PM CfeteMCndi feta. Upk 2M^rtS 
25-1 m Date. 33-1 Bntetei Btt. 50-1 S»y*ri Dn*t. 

II— I IBM 8teirn Uteiinliiei lilililiidlMtaiiTriil hltaHildl 
IrtnB.MaiiM.MatarSMtei Pu n teiW —.i eitp wte r teAn.gteMlI 
iM aM afcM ttes, mter B mm 13fe ol 22. M DnM 9 ten. 81 Rn 


e tel tad ctadg tend 
tattei iqnlivaB bte 7li rfU dted9taR St 
litttaBDWllat. ^ " “ 


4HMUT«lMMaA— a tam OHM. 1h*8qrlte Lid —00^1 pnLdihd 
2Mtta'niaPiBtar,——MfMHtedMwSnL0MBte^Wten|BM 
(nm<di7.awwlei3l—r3s8.— »0i r w 8 i r WiW i n tatantatadi 
taa. nted HM II tetefcd Otetfl*. •* JMtae he 20ft M 8 Pm 
Cteddratw5Utedll.M8flMniBiahap.AMl Iter (tartrt tartan, wta 
d. tee h*M. BteteDBML mm fa|3kM MteB d Steri 9 nhap. AML I 

GMOBdtetem.dun awamte BiMpKe.94tid9tdMfn0lte> 
eSPd— 7lte. nnted te r TiteiWw.ilte ilBtartMr1tBd.MBite| 
«ai by 2 Inm rten Erode at Sotenl 9 hap, 


J^dobmsib 


681 1 


(SHOWCASE RACQ 

1 m pound) 1 -<443 (8 declared) 

ntaar* 

B— 4-4-12 
Bd 4-8-12 


CH4 



WBDHte 


04120- 
— fi 57130- 
503 M 1«S> d 
8840 51020- ■ . 

060 00508- MteKIAr 

5-8-12 

«* vsms&e 

9-4«teUHafc*.6-2ftateilfc*,7-2ta( 

6-1 PraO(WnM12-1«MfeBH». 16-1 Mte)Cdl3»-19«te 

ta nte u 21 td. tatad ctadg e— 9 M af 8 

, R« wide bom uwr9 ai, not 

181 X State la top, &l d 


:b 



hdart»nB*iWteyn&a.caftt 

■I, 9 l»d 18 Wte Hterifl 

Sd Mi Odpted Rnd at «7* d 8 w*c Atautate d Donate \m 00. 
Sdfm. CM Gnadjpned can 51 vntenad tete 171 2M tf 29 tdM 

Gobi Bradiinadei7rtap.ei.Pitea of llyBMtEteqi teed ooU3l 
MarBMK a»d « bddnd tel Yakisenap, Gd. tateilih Gteed 
wteMelcmfeom ant. B4*d 7 tdte fwrteus Wtetenimi MAM 
Sta^ Ld 31 ddte acdoo tebd. T^teraMtaed. 95(i d 7MtadCbM» 
MifiteBBi7lAW.— te jicUW hodiacd. 715* d Stated Kaap 
Phte)ailteno>tafiii1e.ft^ 


M -M ^WCHRSLESACK40THB8CTHI1AYMAD8I 
■ w STAKES 3YO 

1m(S1raJflfiO £3.688 (10 declared] 


— 1| — T SO—tate — 

OMB—PCdeO-a TUd — 

Fte ta*" (1428 todiT 9-0 W Km * 


O - 

71 

222- Pldk(l7t|BHftl94 M — •* 

-. equate mecvfco-o 

0 - Mim WllteH - K Bddgr 

«- CteteM fdh pUBHtetete 44 0 ftqteoPI 
1 1-4 Rte 6-1 DMptte18-1 FteOpda. 25-1 tete. tenon. 



440! 


> FAUCETS HMPftBfT LADES HANDICAP 

'l,m2f60yds£2.4l6{l7dedared) 

1(17] QMOO teh teWH^ e 

2(H) 00000- 

ifia 40000- 


1(19 «Q 0 O- BMd)aneQrty4-1O-7 _AStataprn 88 

<M ' ^ ■ teote „ . 

s r wB °?. .tetaM8 . 

MtesltelteramSCMteS „ 


inq 20350- 

•O - -tWM» 
7(13 0005- 


4-10-4. 


■rawsci 

□■ran wttttoMS-TO-3 . ? 


7(13 oon> - r •* 

■n 821436 Ud»ratesi*rair-I«w mtate» h 

8(1$ - -43836 ll lf M ten (?3)J (ten 5-10-2 If8d PMRd 81 

18 B booed- r ri T — -j " - • . 4 eras ft — 

** n mu - ■ __mrn FmM « M 


lift 40316 
B[U) 08446 


_r P3 ftP Hntee 4-10-1 _»» 
rrairaJEsre&-9-12 0 


Ufa ®-3« BMMriraMsquqno-tf-u v vi ■> 

tt ft 0-3222 BrEftvftftJEMK-12 Oted 4 Mm* tt 

14(8 000-1 TltSte d re w ( Ift ltsJiteBdtaB 4-4-10 E taduSD 

«(1) 6-204 teteteta(ft6LlfcM4-44 tel lira ft ■ 

18B 056230 ftMte (ft J Steal 4-4-4 8 Mm ft ■ 

17(7) -64300 Dra TUTW ft MCanpMl 5-9-3 E MW (I) «4 

ittte 7-iHB Ite 8-1 Ik Eft* 8-1 Brae The Was. ROW 0 m 10-1 

SteteOBL MterltaS. M-i ttaSttdftaPdhMdB. Ikotate. 


COURSE SPEOAUSTS 

Id tan' SUMS 


31 238 13 4881 

S 210 138 4387 
» 156 178 +11.12 
28 183 153 -3155 
21 HO 15 +283 
17 158 108 4576 
15 91 105 +083 


Trainer watch 


1 dm 


M tarn % IteS 


■«n 

31 

170 174 +4305 


T9 

189 tat 

-5326 

PF1C* 

10 

59 169 

+036 


10 

71 HI 

+U40 

— 

10 

83 121 

■Mb 

IOTM 

w 

iE5 an 

-6075 

jlnot 

9 

101 &91 

■mo 


FMte Rr Uk. B Itese Wtek; Pnf Ntea, AtedB Ottnofc Staift 
PK R Itemi mite i R Itanmte 340 Ma d ftp ttet B iHfci Ml a tteta 

Jbam; 4.10 Anem P CUtam R Filita; 440 Cqmd Hdasi, R (TSMimi B B. 

tttdMttMWMPdftSDMttPHadPQ. , „ 

ram 21 S ABM Udn; RB»iH F rost Here's To Hte. R 

HBwmBUBcdM tera Btta m HndtemyPteSTagtalteHOTwto 

J pmw asaftte *«. B*ttra»s K tet Soto L Ote BBte f 
Tinta nnr "—^ l wraunra 

WsSkk IMc BteM tenlD IksS Hdodp: Ftaan Rnraw.J BBortoBles 
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iradw ~~lH*HTTiili DB—tloBBtei 330QdnrtM 
McCViiK4309teBM MkvMItatt 5 JSBb«s«*. Miftnesi bR 
f JHomra iRmteiBM. Mn9Mtar»BlkM. 




Spaikling success . . . Tony McCoy celebrates his record-breaking win 


Wincanton runners and riders 


RON COE 


TUP FORK 


Bengarslloor 
Aflcr Moor 
incyoatm 


Smendek 


Luftf GBUms 
CharfesJ 
■n Era 


2.15 
2.45 
320 

3.50 
420 

4.50 
520 

Level. geJbpirw. righHand drcuU of 1m3f wfth 200yh run-in. 

a® Good, good to Ann In ptaces. * Denotes OBnkets. 

Long ititmo ta intei AJmond Rock (420), J Fstohewe, 
Suflok. 174 tote. 

Sawn day wfanar a. Nona. 

Mn te ed M tec 350 Dumb® Country, Song of Kenda, 450 
Bold Oriental. Vhoftd: Nora. 
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OOO Braira*rftM»Hirar7-11-0te ATM (7) — 
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PB- Rte Cony (312) OCvtarM 2-0 8 IfeMtt ft — 
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. i2-n-e 


MFMMMtailBtadteB 
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: 7-2 CM 5-1 Stefc. 6-1 Bnk A Ute. 7-1 Finn And tan. 6-1 AH 
ten, Oateradofn, 10-7 Sodss. M4 Cat). 
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224402 

6 &MF6Stefte(ft 
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CBBmI 6-11-10 —.8 
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FF143I teftnteMBB) HIM MI-8 A P McCoy 

330 Afansed Mdl (43) J Mm 6-11-4 8 Itentao 
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Stejek. 10-1 Alnand Rate BdU OriarteL 12-1 r 



^2Q LEVY BOARD STANDARD OPBI NATTONAL 


HUNT FLAT RACE 

2m £1,487(1 8 drefared) ’ 

1 nadordra(42)raiMRo05-11-6 A P McCoy 

Btadi0teRPicafcS-11-4 tar 8 tatate m 

6 Bata (UlLWta 6-1 T-4 R Pa— Body 

Ucd Bute 6 Bating 5-11-4 Site 

0 ItajM ffpaill pm P 6-11-4 6 TonMf 

B SMddRttdpqj Kft 6-11-4 ■ tadttds 
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u card 4-10-10 »? E9 

Plate jft A Ontetti 4-10-10 OMThrarR) 

ten liter R Hates 4-10-10 T DmcoMi 

0 UteP^ta* (ft Lraw 4-10-6 0 Sdtarft 

0 PqRta Pd (ft Jlras 4-10-5 8 noretaa 

3-1 Ktadad Ron. 4-1 Pwtaa Mot 6-1 CEd JU (jurd 7-1 State M 

',io-i iter Ete 12-1 an 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 
Me* l« tate % lana 


27 128 21.1 -1623 
20 108 185 -3452 



Tntam 


18 tan % LndS 


pVAb 

PJ BCttt 
■■ tear 

Ss£?“ 


37 153 242+1081 
32 147 218 -2.40 
75 114 132 -27.10 
14 100 128 4157 
13 130 103 +3558 
9 46 195 -055 
7 51 13J +350 


Results 


ud (Mi af> 1, insx O WPW . Jamie 
Evans (10-11 Fa*l; a, Cl al»a (7-1); a, 
naa Craw (15-2). 8 ran. Otm. 22. (U 
PIpalTda: Cl «h Ci.iO, ti 80. Ciaa Dual ft 
£88aCSft£689. 

SJOfaaaMO! 1, BALLY LIRA, S BuTTOUflti 
(7-1); S, TBy (7-4 Fav); 8, Ham Mcraa 
1). 7 ran. 18. 13. (P Rotford) Tola: C780: 

a Cl 5a Dual F: ES.70. CSF; C15.7B. 

uo(M7iiioite>i.iiAaraniov, 
Lawrence (10-1): ta, MeaMo (3-1 Jr Fav); 

j, Saxota IMm (3-1 Jt Fav). IS ran. a, 8. (C 
Bartvali) Tote: £1080; £450, n.TO, Ci8a 
Dual P. £19.«a Tile: £1750. CSF; 13958. 
Tricast; £10043. Non Rutmanc Gemma's 
WMtf.TattMO, 

MOIBni W ItOydmta «, OAPtataWBAY, 
W lAaraton (2-1): a. Pmarn"r Mbm 

(13-8 Fhv); S, Haratt HMana (2-1) 4i ran. 
28, <OsL (j King] Tata: £280. Dual F: £250. 
CSF: £5.19. Non Runner: Lance Armstrong, 
aso (M an> 4. SORRtaL MILL, Ur L 
Jaffonl (8-4 Fav): 8, T atari Inaaph (6-1): 3. 
Roaty Mira (IB-1). B ran. 9. d)8L (Mrs C 
Egdlim) Tots: £250: £1/40. C150. £1.40. 
Dual F; £7-20. CSF; E75& 

AMO COT **> 1, Munr, Jamie Evans 

raWHv) iViwl 1.5 (MPtoel Tot* 
£4.70; £1.70, £350. £1.50. Dual ft £24.10. 
CSF: £43 36 Trio: CTB.80. Tricast £11458. 
Non Runner: Green Island. 

QUADPOT7C14 40. PULCWOTr £2950 

MCKPOTt NOI WOK A pool Ol S5035B 
osrrtad iorward to reofng at Doncaster 
today. 

TOWCESTER 

a-IO (SBiJil, HOTSPUR smner, Mlaa S 


Samworth (10-1): Z. Il avar <k 
(14-1); 3, AratetetaOml (5-2 JtFevJ.5-2 
Jt Fav Norte End Lady, it ran. X. 7. fE 
Jamas) Tot* £10.10; C2JO. £250. £150. 
Dual Foracaat ES080. Trio: OS- 70. CSF: 
£114.04. 

*-40 cam 11 Oyds )i 1, S H AD RA CK . R 

Thornton (4-1): *. tateta Wa nn a ti i (26-1): 
3, te te wa Way (10-11 Fav). 4 ran. 18. 
li (Mil H Mottty) Tot* C4.7a Dual Fz 
£1050. CSF: £3450. 

3.10 (Ban 64> 1, RtaTTAlfOH, Mtahaei 
Brennan (1 3-2): X, Idas Braakate (7-1): 3, 
Thirty Mae (11-1). 2-1 Fav Ftva Flags. 0 
ran. 3, 15. (G Hubtnrd) Tot* £&4Ct £250. 
£150. £280. Dual ft £1450. CSF: E4B58. 
Tito: £7950. Tricast £45750. Amended 
reside Miss Brecknen beet Pettaugh out 
Briar a stewards’ Inquiry was disqualified 
and placed second. 

3^0 (Bm 11)11, HAMALLAH, II A Fitzger- 
ald (11-4 Fav); 2, Lay It Oft (3-1): 3. 
n |— Ctiolna (4-1). 7 ran. 9. SB. (Mies 
H Knight) Tote: £3.70: £150. £2.40. Dual F: 
£1480. CSF: C11-3B. 

4.10 C2m> 1, ARDROtt, R GarrUy (7-1); 
8, RaacknaCrada (4-1 FavKte DaaigR- 

•sr-te Law (18-1). 16 ran. 7. 1. (ft Webtwr) 
Tow £750: £150. £1.70. £140. Dual F: 
raawt CSF: £3052. Trio: C17250. Tricast 
£336.80. 

AM COTn SOT If UJCHMAORAOT, Mr R 

WUley (7-21: *. A vaster {3-4 Fay); R> 
(U-4). 8 ran. W. 5. (Capt T 


Fonder) TOW E2.7D-.E150.EW0. £1.10. Dual 
F-.E4.4a CSF: £1256. 

S.10 (ra SOT «. TOR taOTft P Hkte (6-4 
Fav): S, RoM Leap (4-1): a. Iterorta Bte 
(0-1). 12 ran. M. a (J Glltord) Tote: £250: 
' Cl 50. Cl 50, £2.20. Dust F: £3.70. Trio: 
£1250. Trio: £350. CSF; £757. Non Run- 
ners: Con net's Croft. UontecO. Polo RWoe. 
Thundertdrd. 

QUADPOnU7J0. 

PLACSPOTi £337.40. 


LUDLOW 

mo ( 2a> 1, A W AC K Chris Webb 
(14-1); «, Me te or p-10 Fav): S, I — or 
ute rate (100-1) 7 ran. «. 9. (5 IWlor) 
TOW £12.70: CS.iaEl.ia Dual F: £3.70. CSF-. 
£17.09. Non Rum pi Nirvana Prli 
UO (Cm 4I> 1, MAD 1 
TURft B Fanton (11-4): *, 

19-1); S, side Bar (50-1). 4-9 Fav Bold 
testpnerL 8 lan. 27. 6. (Mss H Knight) TOW 
£440; Cl 5a £140, £8.m Dual F: £205 a 
Trio: £7T5a CSR £2150. Non Runner: Ne- 
gara Sound. 

AOO (OTP 1, Mim RMK, A P McCoy 
(6-11 Fav): C, Tbe rate (2S-1): a, 
Oj harts Mm olSMf (2-1). B ran. Ik 22. (M 
Pipe) Tula: C1.0Ojfl.ia B420, £150. Dual F: 
C29.10. CSF: C2a73. 

3M0 <2m> 1, BH AL HAtaHHta, R Dtte- 
poody (s-a s, o s teMMR (4-1): *, rara 
(9-4 Fav). 7 ran. 0. at (D McCain) Tots: 
£850; £250. £250. Dual F: C12.10. CSF: 
£22.11. 

«AO (3BOT 1> PMRATHLIC, N Williamson 
(9-4): X. Hand «ma (11-8 Fav); 3, Js- 
ootPs Wife (20-l).9rBn.5.2 (R Aliwr) Tote: 
£270: £1 5a £1.40 Dual F: £28a CSF: £5.73. 
Ncm Runner Herben Buchanan. 

AMO (Em 4OT 1. CABIN MU, Mftt E J 
Jonas (11-4); *. Always nimttp (2-1 
Fav); 3, ■urtaaf (16-1). 12 ran. Dtst. 28. 
(Mrs A Pries) Tow £540; Cl SO. Cl 50, E2.70- 
Dual F: £ 42a CSF; C3.12 Nan Rumors; 
Great Gusto, Mr Bean & My Nominee. 

ilium u i_i m— Mritti nw rum 

rlantson (3-1): *. ARa (it-2): a, R e n a ba 
House (33-1). 7-i Fav Our GhIIDs. IB ran. 
3L IS. (K Bailey) Tow £020; tlAQ. £3,00. 
£3.50. Trio: tSB.70. Dual F: £1D«. CSF: 
Cl 9-42. 

QUAD POTiCt 25a 
PLACSPOTi £4050. 


Levy Board ring 
the changes in 

course betting 


JULIAN HBftEffT 


Graham Rock on 

moves to improve 
the racegoers’ lot 

T HE arcane arena of Tat- 
tersails’ betting ring 
will be transformed Into 
a customer-friendly haven for 
racegoers and punters und er 
radical regulations an- 
nounced by the Horserace 
Betting Levy Board 
yesterday. 

For more than six years 
racecourses and bookmakers 
attempted to negotiate 
changes, but following a 
lengthy stalemate, the prob- 
lem was handed over to the 
Board four months ago. 

Rails' bookmakers will be 
disappointed that they will 
not be able to display prices 
and compete directly with 
their Tattersalls rivals, but 
that Is one of the few pro- 
posed concessions to change 
that has been rejected. 

Bookmakers will be able to 
sell their pitches, allocated 
through seniority; the expec- 
tation is that the most advan- 
tageous positions will attract 
the highest prices, and will be 
bought by bookmakers pre- 
pared to lay the larger bets. 
The scheme will be adminis- 
tered by the Levy Board 
through a new body, the 
National Joint Pitch Council, 
consisting of representatives 
from the racecourses, both 
rails and pitch bookmakers, 
together with three indepen- 
dent members. 

The NJPC will appoint 10 
betting ring managers to en- 
sure that bookmakers adhere 
to the new rules. From Octo- 
ber 8 all Tattersalls bookmak- 
ers win be required to display 
their temp of business, the 
minimum stakes, and the 
sum they will be prepared to 
lose in a single bet about each 
horse. They will be required 
to display a price for each 


horse at least 10 minutes be- 
fore the designated time of a 
race, which will benefit both 
on-course punters and bet- 
ting-shop customers. At the 
smaller meetings, prices are 
often available only two or 
three minutes before the off 

New Tattersalls' bookmak- 
ers win be required to pro- 
vide a financial bond, al- 
though the initial figure 
informally suggested, £5.000, 
is inadequate, and will need 
to be doubled at least to sat- 
isfy the confidence of the 
racecourse punter. 

By the end of next year 
bookmakers must record all 
bets on audio tape, to be made 
available to the authorities if 
required, and they must pro- 
vide customers with a slip or 
ticket which shows de tails of 
bets struck. 

Racecourses will provide 
pitches with power points for 
computers to print bookmak- 
ers’ slips, and they will install 
a betting advisory booth in 
each ring, from which punt- 
ers can collect winnings if a 
bookmaker leaves the course 
before the end of the meeting. 
Individual courses will also 
decide if up to 20 per cent of 
bookmakers might trade from 
pitches away from the main 
betting area. 

The National Association of 
Bookmakers, which presently 
administers Tattersalls, 
would not comment yesterday 
on the regulations. Their 
board will meet at the week- 
end to consider the new 
arrangements. 

The Rails' Bookmakers 
Association greeted the news 
with enthusiasm. “We will be 
involved in the control and 
administration of pitches, 
and that is an aT>f»n noiis step 
forward,” said Trevor Beau- 
mont of Coral. “We are disap- 
pointed that a majority of the 
Levy Board commi ttee was 
not in favour of boards on 
rails, but we hope to persuade 
them in the future." 


Plumpton programme 


R0NC0K 


TOP FORM 


Z25 

155 

3.30 

4.00 

4J0 

505 


DttWtty 
MbMkS 
JUMzonLRy 


Seize The Day (nb) 
AnoSMr Come 
ItagalU 


PeaTs Choice 
Not Italy 

Lart-handad droit of Imlf wth 200yds nn-h. Tlgttt track but finish Is upW and too grand 
often 5 jds heavy. 

Going: Good.- * Denotes Mnkars. • 

Long iterate trwetera: Noted Strain (2.25), Ft Bator. Dawn. 200 mltas: Distant Stem 
CL29. Northern Optimist (Z55) & Wtitsttm Buck (33L 6 Uewetyn, Md Gtamoraan, 160 
miss; Petros Gem pjtfc M Baton, Wte, 1 n mites: TaraiM p.30), N SnriBL Henfantahto. 
148 irtes; Champegw Gold £25} & Pearl's Choice (4.30), J McOonnoctiia, Warwttehte, 
139 irfes Sots The Day (225). M Goombe. Dorset 130 mles. 

Seven dajr utaMs: 2.55 First Instance. 

BQnkofod first Nona v t so red : None. 

Figures in brackets attar hone's name denote (toys since last outing. Fflat 


LEWS HANDICAP HURDLE (Amateur Riders) 
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M A 
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:z~:zz? 
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3.3Q !T 
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O065F TMfetata(ftN 
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1 4 SPORTS NEWS 


Football 


Gascoigne is 
no problem, 
says Robson 


Ism Ross 

and RusseD Thomas 

B ryan robson 

watched Paul Gas- 
coigne in his first 
Middlesbrough train- 
ing session yesterday and 
then insisted he was not tak- 
ing a £3.45 milli on gamble on 
a player prone to risk on and 

off the pitch. 

Gascoigne scored twice in 
an hour-long match at Boro's 
Hurworth tr ainin g complex, 
an occasion shrouded in tight 
security, before his latest 
manager laid down what he 
expects of the 30-year-old with 
the troubled past 
“We have our standards 
and our disciplines and Paul 
will stick to them or he will 
be trouble." said Robson. 
"But I don't expect trouble. I 
believe he will respect me as a 
manager — and I will respect 
him as a player. 

“The incidents are few and 
tar between these days. That's 
why I was willing to take him 
on board. I'm sure he will give 
me a little bit of grief from 
rim e to time, but it will be 
worth it 

"Paul likes a few pints now 
and a g ain , but he's one of the 
hardest trainers I've ever 
worked with. The other play- 
ers will see that and it will be a 
big influence. 

"The great thing about him 
is that he just loves his foot- 
ball. That's what well get from 
him — brilliant football . . . and 
the fans will love him. ** 

Robson, having seal at first 
hand Gascoigne's current 
physical condition, will now 
examine the results of a hi g hl y 
detailed medical for the Eng- 
land midfielder. 

Boro will parade Gascoigne 
at this afternoon's pre- Coca- 
Cola Cup final press confer- 
ence. Whether or not he makes 
his debut on Sunday at Wem- 
bley, Robson's team were 
handed some encouragement 
last night with news of Frank j 
Leboeuf s possible absence 
from Chelsea's defence. The 
centre-back came off after suf- ■ 
fering a shin injury near the | 
end of France's 1-0 defeat by i 
Russia In Moscow. 

Liverpool yesterday admit- 
ted defeat in their attempt to 
find a suitable role for Mark 


Kennedy by agreeing to sell 
him to Wimbledon. They have 
accepted an offer of £1.75 mil- 
lion fbr the Republic of Ire- 
land winger and if Kennedy 
agrees personal terms he will 
move south before today's 
transfer deadline. 

Liverpool also received 
offers from Nottingham For- 
est and Queens Park Rangers 
but only Wimbledon were 
willing to meet a non-nego- 

tlable asking price. 

Everton are dose to signing 
the striker John Spencer, who 
has been on loan at Goodison 
Park. Howard Kendall has 
agreed a fee with QPR, who 
want around £1.75 million, 
and hope the Scot swiftly 
agrees personal terms. 

Kendall confirmed he Is 
also trying to complete the £l 
million si gning of Sheffield 
United's Greek wing-hack 
Vassilis Borbokis. 

Manchester City's manager 
Joe Royle has recruited one 
Maine Road old boy, the 32- 
year-old midfielder Ian 
Bishop, from West Ham on a 
free transfer and Is trying to 
secure another with a pack- 
age deal for QPR's striker 
MlkeSheron. 

Royle will have to offer 
Paul Dickov and Michael 
Brown, plus around £400,000, 
If Sheron is to return to the 
North-west 

The Norwegian midfielder 
Lars Bohlnen completed a 
£1.45 million move from 
Blackburn to Derby while 
Neil Emblen returned to 
Wolves. Emblen Joined Crys- 
tal Palace only this season fbr 
£1.8 mini on but has now 
signed a three-year contract 
with the FA Cup semi-final- 
ists for an undisclosed fee. 
Wolves also signed Robbie 
Slater from Southampton fbr 
an initial £50.000. 

Kevin has finally 

got his man by taking Peter 
Beardsley to Fulham on loan 
until the summer. 

Keegan, who signed Beards- 
ley at Newcastle and tried to 
recruit him several times this 
season, said of the 37-year-old 
forward: “It's a massive 
coup." 

Beardsley, who had been on 
loan to Manchester City from 
Bolton, also links up with his 
former England team-mate 

Ray W meins at F ulham. 


Bums accepts 
Reading task 


Don Beet 

lllHILE Bobby Robson, 
^v^vthe former England 
■ 1 manager, spent yes- 
terday considering a move to 
Holland to take charge of PSV 
Eindhoven for the second 
time. Tommy Burns stepped 
back into management with 
Reading. 

Burns, the former Celtic 
manager, quit his job as 
youth development officer at 
Newcastle to take over from 
the caretaker-manager Alan 

Pardew at the struggling Rim 
Park club. Terry Bullivant 
resigned last week. 

Reading first offered Bums 
the job nine months ago when 
the joint managers Jimmy 
Quinn and Mick Gooding left 
the club. He verbally accepted 
but was tempted to Newcastle 
by Kenny Dalglish. 

Burns, who was in charge 
of Scotland B when they beat 
their Welsh counterparts 4-0 
at Airdrie on Tuesday night, 
said yesterday: ‘1 can save 
Reading from relegation even 
though we have a tough run 
in our last seven games. I will 
strengthen the squad before 
tomorrow's deadline. 

"As time went by at New- 
castle I realised there were no 
opportunities there. I wanted 
to be my own man and get 
back into management" 

Burns appears to be a popu- 
lar choice with Reading fens. 
The supporters' club vice- 


chairman Gary Purser said: 
"It's brilliant news. If any- 
body can save us from relega- 
tion, he can.” 

The Reading striker Stuart 
Lovell said: “I hope Alan Par- 
dew still has a job with the 
club because he was the real 
success of the previous man- 
agement team and the players 
would like to see him around. 
But I am excited by the 
thought of working under 
Bums." 

Meanwhile PSV, where 
Robson was manager from 
1990 to 1992 and twice guided 
them to the league title, have 
offered him a deal reported to 
be worth up to £15,000 a week 
to fill the coaching void when 
Dick Advocaat takes charge 
at Rangers next season. 

A PSV spokesman con- 
firmed that an offer had been 
made to Robson, who Is cur- 
rently director of football at 
Barcelona, following talks 
with the chairman Harry van 
Raaij in Spain. The spokes- 
man added: “Robson Is con- 
sidering the offer we have 
made to him and we are hop- 
ing for an answer either by 
the end of this week or at the 
beginning of next week." 

Robson. 65. has been coach 
at Sporting Lisbon and Porto 
as well as Barcelona and PSV 
since leaving England after 
the 1990 World Cup. He has 

been l inked may times with a 
return to his home country 
but has resisted the 

temptation. 


Wales 0 Jamaica 0 


ThursdayM^®^ 


A low wind 
from Jamaica 



Martin Thorpe in 
Cardiff sees the 

Boyz disappoint 

against the Boyos 

■ T IS difficult to see what 


Lively up yourself . . . Stephen Malcolm is beaten to the ball by Wales’s Mark Pembridge 


Scotland 0 Denmark 1 


■ hih lim: “ — — ■ 

France can gainfr°ma wet 
Wednesday in Wales. Bnt 
though the Boyz could not 
outdance the 

appointing goalless draw, 
the benefits of tlusfirst 

football meeting ******* 
these two diverse cultures 
was more about the exhaus- 
tive plan of Jamaica s Bra- 
zilian coach Rene Simoes to 
weld team spirit and show 
his largely inexperienced 
players a cross-section « 
the styles they wffi meet in 
a group that contains Ar- 


Tbls was the 15th fixture 
in a 27-game global tour or 
Michael Palin proportions 
designed to prepare 
Jamaica for their first ap- 
pearance in the World Cup 
finals, and perhaps even to 
prepare the world fbr the 
Reggae Boyz. 

Here is a team who play 
with a free spirit that 
springs from the heart and 
beats to the rhythm of their 
coach's homeland. Their 
spontaneity on the ball 
sometimes gets them into 
trouble but that same quick 
thinking and instinctive 
touch have provoked hope- 
ful glances Cram a World 
Gup searching for a pallia- 
tive to the calculation and 
fear that often lays heavy 
on the tournament. 

The people are already 
hooked. Last night 10.000 of 
ttie 14,000 crowd wore yel- 
low and green, and whis- 
I tied, hooted and drummed 
photograph: paul hackett in homage to their roots. 
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that their chances of tm 
proving on P^ons quali- 
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Laudrup finds home from home 


Patrick Glenn 


S COTLAND'S make- 
shift team had a pre- 
dictably tough time at 
Ibrox last night 
against a Denmark side rated 
No. 3 in the world. By the end 
of a gruelling trial for Craig 
Brown's depleted squad, the 
sides appeared to be sepa- 
rated by much more than 
Brian Laudrup's stunning 
first-half goal 

Even before Laudrup put 
the Danes ahead eight min- 
utes before the interval. Scot- 
land were rarely able to 
match the threat posed by the 
visitors. 

This difference stemmed 
partly from the home team's 
unfamiliar line-up, with Colin 


Results 


Football 


HATIONWIDE LEAQUE 
Second Division 

MRmfl 10] O Pi* 


•atoapjl 

AshcroR 33 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Second Division 


Calderwood in midfield along- 
side Billy McKinlay and Scot 
GemmffL The result of this 
deployment was an emphasis 
on defence, leaving Gemmill- 
to supply the front two of Dar-” 
ren Jackson and Scott Booth. 

The Forest player was 
pushing against the odds 
from the start against a Den- 
mark team who, looking 
much more rehearsed, en- 
joyed the greater share of 
possession. 

They had already menaced 
! Jim Leighton's goal before 
Michael Schjonberg carried 
the ball through the middle 
and fed Laudrup to his right. 

The Rangers winger moved 
towards the box and, from the 
18-yard line, fired a right-foot 
drive low to the right of 
Leighton. It was a stunning 


rafia (Sp) M F Santoro (Fr) 6-1. 3-8. B-S; ■ 
cmpbal (US) M W Ferreira (BA) 8-7. 

6- 2- 7-Sr. A Ag— I (US) bJ A Costa (Sp) 

7- 6. 4-8, 8-1. 

Womoni Qwortur-flnalsi M Hinjl* 

(Swttz) U S Williams (US) 6-3. 1-6. 7-6: V 
Warns (US) ill S Farina (It) 6-1, 6-2. 
ATP NASSAU U ORA HD P ROC (Casa- 
blanca;: SmmkI rant; • O r o ma i l (Fr) 
bt J Barilla (So) 7-6. 7-5; H And (Mar) bt 
J Diaz (Sp) 7-3, IHfeAC AOiM (Sp) bt D 
Sanguined) (ItJ 6-1. 6-1; A Porta (Sp) bt 
A Saved (Hun) 8-3, 6~t. 


finish which brought boos 
from the home crowd. 

Laudrup had been the tar- 
get of derision since the start 
of the match, causing puzzle- 
ment '-ks to' whether ids tor- 
mentors were naturally un- 
sympathetic Celtic fens or 
Rangers supporters disaf- 
fected by his relative non-con- 
tribution to the Ibrox side's 
cause this season. 

Scotland, though, should 
have profited from an earlier 
chance but the unmarked 
Jackson headed over from six 
yards after Christian DaiHy 
had found him with a precise 
centre from Tom Boyd's 
thrown in on the left 

The majority of what half- 
chances there were before the 
break had been created by the 
Danes, however, and only 


1.338 mites to Untolu ft 9<Jk Cm (GB) IIS 
miKQ behind: 3. imKwanan Kvaamer (Nor) 
at 32-B miles; 4. Swedish Match (Swe) 36fr. 
a Merit Cup (Mon) 46, 8. Chassis Racing 
(US) 784 7. Toshiba (US) 91.6; 6. Brunal- 
Sunsrgy (Noth) 1283; B. EF Education 
(Swe) 17X8. 


Colin Hendry's well-timed 
challenges and an inaccurate 
header from Peter Moller had 
prevented the visitors from 
extending their advantage. 

Scott Booth's replacement 
by Eoin Jess at the start of the 
second half initially brought 
a zest to the Scots' front line 
that had not been in evidence 
during the first 

He showed a willingness 
and awareness hitherto miss- 
ing when he fed Jackie McNa- 
mara on the right and sped 
forward for the return pass 
inside the area before driving 
into the side netting. 

But the Danes continued to 
look more composed, compact 
and coherent, as exemplified 
by Moller’s Intelligent 
through pass to Brian Lau- 
drup In the lnslde-right chan- 


nel, requiring another impec- 
cably timed intervention 
from Hendry. 

Matt -Elliott the Leicester 
defender starting his first in- 
ternational, showed compo- 
sure throughout and at least 
was given more of a test than 
others further forward. He 
worked well with Hendry and 
the impressive Dailly and 
seems likely to be included in 
the final 22 for France in the 
summer. 

SCOTLAND (3-5-21: Leighton (Aboroewi): 

■ DaHIr (Derby). Hendry (Blackburn). 

■Hot! ( Leicester): a (Celtic. 

Weir. Hearts, 60ml n). Cl ai m (Forest I. 
MoKloley (Blackburn). Calderwood 
(Spurs). Boml (Celtic); Jorifcurai < Cel be). 
Booth (Borusaia Dortmund, Jess, 
Aberdeen. M). 

DSNHARK (4-4-2): Kropti; Laorson, 
MapOT, ScHoafaenh UnWiUu. Hdng, 
H M es w , ■o Bor, Wtenborat . ■ Loud^S 

B d a i s D Gallagher (England). 


Basketball 


Snooker 

BUSH HASTIHS I 
FMroadillinri 

(Eng) 6-2. 

Swimming 


Northern Ireland 1 Slovakia 0 

Long-shot Lomas 


iGofte. Co KUdarer 
Ahb (Eng) bl J White 


LMsgrtw (0) 1 Owe— at Sooth (0) t 

Callaghan S3 Watson 83 (og) 

1,083 

INTEHNATIONALS 

Cx Rap (01 2 Rep of he lan d (1) 1 

Smtcer 48 BroMi 9 

Lancia 75 9.405 

Northern Ir ela nd (0) 1 WrraMi (0) O 
Lomas 61 7,885 

Scotland (0) O fteraw a rtr (1) 1 

28.460 B Laudrup 37 

ta t ta rta n d ( 1 ) 1 Engtad ( 0 ) 1 

Vega 37 Meiaon 70 


Cz Ran (01 Z 
Smtcer 48 
Lancia 75 



spAUtnn challenge cup, nm. 

first lea: Marscemba 1 Woking "|. 
ass VAUXHALL COHHmCA Gates- 
head 3 Stolybrldge 3. 
tlMBOND maw- P remier Dhriakn 
Bishop Auckland 1 Spennymoor 1. nrat 
DMalotn Postpone* Whltoy Tn v Stoeka- 
bridge PS. Pfcrat DMaka Cq. Band- 
final, aaooad lav Bradford PA 0 Traftord 
2 (egg: 2-3). 

DR lUnTWS IXAOUEt Utod Div- 
ision RC Warwick 2 Hinckley UW ft Wis- 
bech Tn 3 Moor Greon 0. IiiiiHhi Dtv- 
Istonr Darttortl 3 Fareham Tn 1: Havant Tn 
2 Margate 2. 

imv commas lhaoub pm mv 
Mora Preset)! Cables 2 Warrington Tn 1. 
Postponed: Hosllngdcn v Kldsoruvo Atfi. 

M..U-IM1UM miam ««r ■ mmmatm. 

Ptendwr P h rialo m Do natty Utd 1 Armth- 
OTpe Wei a Sheffield i Brlgg Tn z 
SCBCWP1 X DB1ECT LEAGUE: Pnwaiar 
Wrliton Barnstaple Tn 3 Tonington ft 
Taunton Tn S Came Tn 1. 

KKTMS LEAGUE: Pramlar Dtwtolan: 
Man UK) 0 Uvsrpoot t; NoOm Forest S 
Shaft Wed ft Hrd DMatani Bolton 1 Hud- 
darsflakl 3; Grimsby 0 Mldd tebro ugh ft 
Pun Vale 3 Man City 3. Se co nd; Stockport 
t Rochdale a York S Blackpool a Post- 
pone* Burnley v Uncoin. TMnb Cheater 
i Bury ft Scarborough 6 Doncaster ft 
Wigan 1 Scunthorpe 2. league Ctga 
Onarrar Itoafc Wrevnam 1 Dorby a. 

ATOM INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
FM phri a lom Southampton 0 Portsmouth 
0; Swindon 2 Crystal Palace 1; Wimbledon 
0 Watford 0. 

LEAGUE OF WALES: Caernarfon Tn 4 
Cemaea Bay 0. 

HMHLAHD LHAOUBi Elgin C 4 Fgrrw 
Mech ft Rolheo 1 Brora Rngrs I. 


NBA: Toronto 89 Charlotte 108: Atlanta 85 
Orlando 73. Cleveland B5 San Antonio 96. 
Utah B2 Pnoemx 73: Milwaukee 110 Hous- 
ton 10ft Portland 87 Washington fift 
Golden State 75 New York 88. 


AMBER TODRKAMEHT (Monaco): 
Roond tOnm M Sadler (Eng) IX. A Carpov 
(Rvs) It V Kramnik (Phial 2. L LJubo]ev|C 
(Yug) ft A Shlrav (Sp) 1. J Plkat (Went) 1. 
L s e darw Kramnic 13L V hranchiA (Ufcr). 
Storm nX, Abac Sadler 6. 


Motor Sport 


RALLY OP PORTUOAli Hnaf pmWwm 

1. C McRae (Gbr) Subaru hnprtea 4hr 
20min Sfl.isec 2. C Solnz (Sp) Toyota Co- 
rolla at 02.19MC; 3. F Lob (Bell Toyota 
Coroffa 5ft 4, R Bums (GB) Mitsubishi 
Carksma 511: S. A Vatanen (Fin) Ford Es- 
cort 3.20.2: 6. P LlaU (H) Subaru Impreu 
3J4.2; 7. J KanUumen (Fin) Ford Escort 
3.36.9: 8. G de Mevlus (Bel) Subaru ln»- 
preza 0 59 0: 9. R Madera (Poo Toyota 
Celica 10^4.1; 10, K Hotowczyc (Pol) 
Subaru Unpnaza 11.58.1. W ottd cbempl- 
a ahlp attotdtnga (after 4th round of 14): 
1. Salnz 22pts: 2. Kankkunen 18; 3. Burns 
15: 5. McRae 14; 4 . T Maklnen (Fin) IQ; 7. 
vatanen 8; 5. D Auriol (Ft) 4; UaU 4; Lolx 
4; 9, K Eriksson (Swe) 3: ID. M Granholm 
i (Fin) ft DmdMtam ataotfingei 1, Mit- 
SubteW 25pts; 2. Toyota 25; 3. Ford 23; 4. 
Subaru 21. 

Cricket 

SeCOHD TFST (Harare): 

ZBHBABWBi Rr« mnlngo 277 (G WhHtall 
82. M Goodwin 53. S Strang S3). 
PAKISTANI Rist innings 354 (Mottammad 
Waseem 192. Mushtag Ahmed 57). 
ZIMBABWE: Second mnlnge 2B8 (M 
Goodwin 81L 


Rugby Union 


R0RRSaiTATItm MATCH: N badlands 
41 RAF IS. 

DUNBAR PREMIERS WP: Odb 

Newcastle SO Saracens 25. 

BUSAc Ftoab Northumbria IMv 3 Unlv of 
Wales 17. 

Rugby League 

nmCMftBi Batley so RAF ft CasUetord 


27 Oldham 26. 

ALUANCK Halifax 20 St Halm 28 

Tennis 

UPTON CHAMPIONSHIPS (Key Bi9- 
ceyne. Fla): ■ant PbwNi FOMBdi A Cor- 


B e o oed I in l npy fCrremiph( 5S-1] 

Saeed Anwar c sub b G Whlttan 66 

Mohammad Waseem run out 6 

tozanun-ui-Haq&t/V/kMwbHuttJe 10 
Yousai Youhana c Goodwin 

bGWWttan « 

Moan Khan c Campbell D Streak 31 

Alt Notrn c AJTower b HuUde a 

Waalm Akram not out 12 

“tRashld Lam not out i 

Extras (IB3.D2.nM) 8 

Total (tar 7) 10a 

PaA ef vrleh—s oonb Sfl. 77. 105. 139, 16ft 
196 

■Hd not bwb Waqir YouflH. MuSMaq 
Ahmed. 

B u w B n qi Sir Halt 13-5-40-2: G WhHtall 
15-4-35-2; Mbangwa 2-0-11-0: Hudde 
165-1-81-2: B Strang S-0-2D-6 
unfrinw R B Titnn and SG Randall. 
Pakistan won by (Brae wtdufts 

P akistan won ma t — 1-0. 

Ice Hockey 

HHU New Jersey 3 Philadelphia ft Cal- 
gary a Buffalo ft Phoenix 4 Toronto ft Vafr 
couver 4 NY isiandon 3: San Jose 3 Las 
Angel eaA. 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACK Sbdti lew 1. EF Language {Swe) 


| Import a. It): W— IOOoi t rorrlj lw 1, A 
Popov (Bus) 46GASBC; ft C Fy<Jt«r (Aua) 
40.93. 3. M Klim (Aus) 49.16 400™ fra ar 
style: 1, J Carstertsen (Dan) 3.4SLS8; 2, E 
Brembllla [It) 3.43.48: 3. I Wlt&on (GB) 
3 4646 so™ br — sta trafcei 1, M War- 
nedte 2721: ft P Isateeon (Swe) S7JB; 3. 
D Kraevtoky (Ukr) 27 49. BOn b U efti i 1. 
G Pull (Can) 23 97: 2, M Klim (Aus) 24. ID: 
6 D Cartoon (Swe) 2* 23. zoom bottar- 
fly: 1. J HkAman (GB) 1.5421; ft 0 Silan- 
Uev (Ukr) 1^5.75: 6 T Rupprath (Gar) 
1J7.4L lOOm backstrokes 1, M WeSsh 
(Aus) 53.34; ft S Thatoke (Gerl 54.17, X T 
Korio |Cre) Seat . XOOm tariubrim 1. P 
fsakssgn (Swe) Z0SJ4; ft A Korneev (Rue) 
2.10.04; 3. A Gurov IBela) 2.1873. 1QOm 
msdto y i 1. M WOudo (Noth) 54.71; 2, J 
melon an (GB) 562ft 3. Xiao Zhang (China) 
5645. 400m ramflwyi 1 C Myden (Can) 
4.1674; 2. M Dunn (Ausl 4.11.45; ft Milo 
Hal Iks (tor) 4.17.66 4. J Le Billon (Fr) 
4JDJ13 

Wo m a n SOm f rmtrla 1. S Volkar (Gar) 
24.98S4K: ft A Postma INstnl 25 .35. 3. t Do 
Brujn |NethJ 25.44. ZOOm fraartyta. i, C 
Poll (Orel 1iS. 45. ft C Huddari (GB) 
1 .59.07: ft Y Hlavacova (Or) 2-OOJft BOOm 
H wri tyf et 1. C Poll (Crc) 8Jft40: 2. K 
Vlleghuto (Naiti) 8 36.02: ft V ValB (U) 
64003. lOOfn hr ntiW m 1. B Becue 
(Bel) 1.D7.81: 2. Xue Huan (China) 1 J 8 . 43 . 
ft T Sloan (Can) 1.0B.&5. lOOm t m ttarfi yi 
1. M Jacobsen (Den) 59.63: ft I Da Bruyn 
(Neth) 5SJH: ft K Jake (Gar) 1.00.88 90m 
b e cfcabvk ei 1 . S Volker (GerJ: ft H Kapa- 
chenia (Bela) 28.78: 3. S Price (GB) 2855 
XOOm bacicatakM 1 . K Sutanyshyn (Can) 
2.11.16 2. A Kefrar IStal 2.12.16 ft F Mo- 
lina (Br) ft 1 ft 66 200 ™ uwOm 1 . 8 
Ralph (GB) 2.1292: ft Y Kkxhova (Ukr) 
2.13.18; 3. N Hetzex (Get) 2.13.70. 


Fixtures 

fT JO unless staled 

Football 

N-W COUNTIES LBAOUh Hnl Dh- 

Wto me Burseougn v Otaasop NE. 
SCREWPIX DfRECT LEAGUE) PfnOsr 
DMtoioni Tiverton Tn v ManootsOetd Utd. 
AVON INSURANCE COMMNATIONi 
Rrat D Mihm Norwich v Ipewlch. QPR v 
West Ham |2.D). 

FRIENDLY HATCH) Fisher v MlllwaJI. 

Rugby League 

ALLIANCE: Sheffield v Salford 
FRUMDLT HATCH] Doncaster v York. 


Michael Walker 

T HE Jack Charlton com- 
parisons have not 
stopped since Lawrie 
McMenemy’s appointment as 
Northern Ireland manager six 
weeks ago, but McMenemy 
went one better than his fel- 
low Geordie last night 
McMenemy had his captain 
Steve Lomas to thank for the 
win at a sodden Windsor 
Park. Lomas's long-range 
shot eight minutes into the 
second half was the evening's 
champion moment but very 
much against the run of play. 

Nevertheless, the side 
ranked 98th in the world had 
beaten a team 63 places above 
them and that is not to be 
sniffed at On the downside 
was the attendance — only 
7.895 souls turned out 
New era it may be, but the 
Northern Ireland tine-up was 
familiar. It was essentially 
Bryan Hamilton's team which 
almost gave McMenemy a 
perfect start, Michael Hughes' 
free kick hitting the cross-bar 

in the fourth minute. 

That will have encouraged 
McMenemy, but tbe 15 min- 
utes that followed must have 
caused him some alarm. The 
Slovakians could have scored 
four times, with the goal- 


keeper Alan Fettis redeeming 
himself after one horrendous 
blunder with a brave block at 
the feet of Samuel Slovak. 

With a defence including 
players from Northampton 
Town and Chester City 
McMenemy was probably not 
expecting Italian tightness at 
the back, but there were a 
couple more nervous mo- 
ments before half-time. 

The pattern continued 
afterward, Pettis saving low 
from Middlesbrough's Vladi- 
mir Kinder before Lomas ln- 
tervened. Collecting the ball 
from Colin Hill, Lomas had 
few passing options in front of 
him and decided to shoot 
from almost 30 yards. The ball 
sp«i past Alexander Vencel 

and mto the bottom comer 

it did not, however, signal a 
change m direction or Sack 
and it was only two smrnt 
Fettis and 

Sava M IVi08 ^ leara ^ce by 
Steve Morrow that deniivi +1,1 

Slovakians an SJaSSf*** 

'srs m < Lo| ™r cisr l i w £ th t m *- 

(wnmMMon): Dm. 

Pfcrta (Na rarti (vp. l0n *n 

A HqwsUb (Waieqj. 


Sport in brief 

Rowing 

While Oxford were practising 
starts off a stakeboat at 
Putney yesterday, Cambridge 
showed flashes of what they 
might do on Saturday to ex- 
tend their winning Boat Race 
streak to six, writes Christo- 
pher Dodd. They produced a 
truly awesome moment 
against Goldie, their reserves, 
when they lowered their rate 
yet garnftrf half a length In*, 
fewer than 10 strokes. 

Rugby League 

Tulsen ToUett, who signed a 
four-year contract with Harle- 
quins in October, is set to 
play for London Broncos in 
Sunday’s Silk Cut Challenge 
Cup semi-final against Wigan 
at Huddersfield's McAlpine 
Stadium. The 24-year-ald in- 
ternational, who made 25 ap- 
pearances for the Broncos 
last year, remained on their 
playing register despite his 
transfer and will play ini- 
tially on loan to solve their 
stand-off problem. 

Snooker 

Ronnie O'Sullivan coasted to 
a 6-2 first-round win over 
Jimmy White in the Benson 
and Hedges Irish Masters at 
Kill and mused on his failure 
to fulfil his exceptional poten- 
tial more often, writes Clive 
Everton. "It’s about commit- 
ment Guys like Steve Davis 
and Stephen Hendry always 
have it but I don't One day 
snooker means everything to 
me, the next I couldn't give a 
damn. That's just me." 

Sailing 

^J™S"^“<lUiecTCwof 
yesterday cut hack 

?^ri miles w 0f ? P Language's 

lead on the sixth leg of Hu 
Whitbread Round the World 
J**®- The British boat was 
only 17 miles astern ™3h 
1.400 to go to the finishfoFcnrt 
^, d , er H. e - Sm ^^Jead over 
K vnp m or ° Sta 5 hinovation 

^vaerner was 26 miles with a 

fcrther three mflSto 
Lrantz's Swedish Match 

Hockey 

BsSS-£* 

pK.a?S5sSS 

piay-oai. ibivin^ 

wthtomhtotleSStebl? 

1 -LA,. 0 ,« 


Chairmen likely to reject pay. 

^eTTATmunCN nf tha on r»™ I 4 .'j 


H Norton taM Hi 
winnars quality) 


Hockey 


REPRESEHTATlvat Slough Ladles v 
BucUnghamahlro Men (8 30. Grcaaex LC). 

e victory tor Laura Paries tn the Nabisco 
Oman Shorn Tovmamanl at Mission HIUs 
Jw»« in California starting today would 
comploto ma sot ol tour woman's nwtorft 
writes EtopoUi Burnside in Palm Seringa. 
&ie has had only two iop -10 flntonoe In aia 
Blurts but ooW: "This is one ovom that I'uo 
always oat my hoart on. and my oamo is 
ixjming togeffier. i fed like a Umo bomb 
walUng to explode and fm sura a greal 
run to going to start soon." 


C HAIRMEN of the 20 Pre- 

miershlpclubs are likely 
to turn down proposals from 
Sky to introduce pay-per-view 
matches next season. 

"Sky has come forward 
with some ideas regarding 
pay-per-view — the clubs are 
likely to reject them." a Pre- 
mier League spokesman said 
yesterday. Tbe chairmen wQl 
meet to discuss Sky's propos- 
als today. 

A Sky document to be pre- 
sented to the meeting is 
understood to contain the op- 


tion to screen all 
League matches on TS>v 
baris from next season. PV 
The proposals represent a „ 

launch 0 , dl., M £a U t 'S 

f s svt:' 

««.uld need the agree ^V 


-per-viewpian 

^ Ub8 nS5^ eLea Sue.and 
^contiS^ter^^ 0 ” Qf 

c 1 in e d PO to e ^ n for de- 
“confidentfei^ul 1 00 the 

With the Premier r CU8Slons '' 

^thatwEf^^te-He 
will “^PPens, 

the same numbers®, ^ sllow 
range 0 f quality and 

^ p V basis unto thp 111 5 nan " 
contract. m ^ of its 
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^ n gl a nd succession 


Captains 



turn into 
cheerful 
Charlies 

Matthew Engel 
rffles through 
England’s ex files 

I P MIKE ATHERTON 
needed advice on how to 
be an ex-England captain 
(a Ear gentler art thaw actu- 
ally being England cap tain) , 
be bad no shortage of poten- 
tial counsellors yesterday. 

Of the past 13 men to cap- 
tain the Test team, seven 
have been at the Test in An 
tigua: Atherton himself; 
Alec Stewart; John Em- 
trarey, the coach; Bob Wil- 
lis, lan Botham a nd Chris 
Cowdrey, who have been 
commentating and Geoff 
Boycott. The number rises 
to eight out of .14 if yon 
count Derek Pringle, a 
journalist now, and in 
charge for an afternoon in 
the crazed summer of 1988. 

Graham Gooch and Mike 
Getting were with the A 
team this winter, but both 

might reappear in a more 
senior managerial role be- 
fore long. Keith Fletcher 
used to be England man- 
ager. Only, the psychothera- 
pist Mike Brearley has 
carved out a career in the 
real world, though he also 
writes on cricket for the 
Observer. David Gower is 
the golden boy- of BBC 
cricket, even though— like 
the Beeb's style of covering 
cricket — he has long gone 
grey. And Allan Lamb 
seems to be doing okay, 
though less well he 

would have done if he had 
not messed with Imran 
Khan in theBbel courts. *' 
Their reputations seem to 
grow from the moment they 
are slain. Boycott’s lend 
voice Is stilled an this tour 
because of the unfortunate 
incident in the hotel bed- 
room. not because his lead- 
ership on the 1977-78 tour 
of New Zealand was gener- 
ally held to be execrable. 

Botham and WBlis are 
now the voices of Sky TV 
though theirrecQrd as lead- 
ers was scarcely better: 
(Botham foiled to win a 
Test.) MediarfHendly? As 
captain, Botham’s idea of a 
thumping good piece of 
writing was to read the 
piece and thump the writer. 

The most remarkable 
post-captaincy career has 
been carved ont by Christo- 
pher Cowdrey. An Indiffer- 
ent county player who was 
chosen by his . godfather, 
the late Peter May. to cap- 
tain the fourth Test against 
the 1988 West Indies, Cow- 
drey would never have got 
near the team if his name 
had been Smith, Jones or 
Atherton. He now makes a 
mordant after-dinner 
speech both m ock ing this 
absurd piece 1 of nepotism 
and trading on it. 

Those who have tried to 
make the transition from 
captaincy to management 


have done less welL Willis 
was miscast; Fletcher 
foiled. The three great pre- 
1980 rapffrfrn* who preceded 
David Graveney as chair - 
me n of selectors — May, 
Ted Dexter and Ray Illing- 
worth — all made horrible 
botches of that Job- And 
MJK Smith, who managed 
Atherton’s first two tours, 
did so in a style ont of the 
Neolithic era. In contrast, 
the two captains of the pre- 
1980 era who have made a 
career of punditry — Tony 
Greig and Tony Lewis — 
have done very nicely. 

The fanny thing about 
nearly all these people is 
that they became much 
nicer when they gave up 
office. As captain, Botham 


was boorish and spasmodi- 
cally violent. WUUs zombie- 
like and Gower snappish 
(as, indeed, was the sainted 
Brearley). Now they, are all 
cheerftal Charlies. 

It all bodes well for Ath- 
erton’s fixture. It is bard to 
know which way he win go: 
history suggests that, hav- 
ing chafed against the pres- 
sures imposed by the media 
and an overbearing man- 
ager (TTHng worth). he will 
eventually take one career 
path or the other. But now 
he is an ex-captain,' he is 
less likely to require Brear- 


Bank oh this: bis stock 
with the public will rise- 

Look/back .at- this . last 13 
a gofa. Only Brearley (who 
bad tbelnck and good sense 
never to take on. West 
Indies) and Gooch (cer- 
tainly In bis first couple of 
years) were obviously more 
successful. Maybe Gatting 
ranks third, giving him full 
credit for the. 108B«7 win 
a gains t a very weak set of 
Australians- Atherton 

would definitely be fourth. 

Cart I hear his voice com- 
ing throug h the ether: “I 
think Stewart /Hussain/. 
Hollioake/ Ramprakash/ 
whoever really ooght to 
smile more.” 



Making his exit . . . Mike Atherton leaves the Recreation Ground In Anti g ua after r eHnqnishtng tlu» En gland cap tain cy photograph: grahamcwowkx 

Stewart the leading candidate 


I T IS likely the Atherton 
era ended in the instant 
that Curtly Ambrose's de- 
livery thudded into his 
pads and he trudged wearily 
from the field on Monday. 

Mike Atherton's captaincy 
has had its controversies and 
he has had to fight his corner 
more than he should have in 
his position. He was never 
totally accepted as the man to 
do the job, in the way that, 
say, Mike Brearley and Ray 
Illingworth were, and per- 
haps his longevity was based 
more on lack of an alternative 
than outstanding leadership. 

And yet he and Graham 
Gooch before him brought 
one area of. stability .to the 
England side.- Indeed; the 
Gooch-Atherton period pro- 
vided more than eight years 
of foe sort of leadership sta- 
bility given to West Indies by 
Clzve Lloyd and Viv Richards, 
and to Australia through Al- 
lan Border and Mark Taylor. 

Fifty players may have 
pulled on toe England cap in 
toe past 4V4 years but there has 
been only one skipper. Such 
continuity may never appear 
in toe En glish game sRnin and 
Atherton’s resignation here 
may have dropped the side in 
it Understandable it might be 
but, with a difficult su mmer 


Tennis 


After Atherton leaves 
England in the lurch, 
his opening partner 
seems best qualified 
to replace him 

Mike Sehrey 

reports from Antigua 



Captaincy rivals . . . Alec Stewart (left) and Nasser Hussain 


and an Ashes winter to fallow, 
timely it isn’t 

Candidates to follow him 
are few: Nasser Hussain, who 
has been Atherton’s hand- 
picked henchman on tour; 
Mark Ramprakash, sprinting 
op toe rails; Adam Hollioake; 
and Alec Stewart 

Ramprakash cannot be dis- 
counted entirely, but he does 
not need toe burden of cap- 
taincy yet, Hussain can get 
himself in a bit of a pickle If 
things do not go bis way, and 
Hollioake, while a one-day 
leader of Intuition, calmness, 
and authority, just is not a 
Test match cricketer 

The fevourite to be asked to 
take over this summer, and 


probably into toe winter, is 
Stewart, who has never made 
any secret of his ambition to 
be captain of England. His 
rivalry with Atherton was 
well documented at the tone. 

In terms of playing ability, 
his case is Inarguahle. In thin 
series, fought out for the most 
part on uncertain pitches, he 
has been outstanding. Only 
once, on toe minefield in 
Jamaica, did be foil to reach 
double figures, and that in- 
nings of nine not out will still 
go down as one of the great 
efforts. In all be scored 452 
runs, a total' exceeded only by 
Brian Lara, at 

.But Stewart will be 35 on 
April 8 when toe final oneday 


international of the tour is 
played, so his appointment 
would have a Ihwftpd shelf-life. 
Then there is his role within 
the side to consider. At the mo- 
rn ant his value is as an open- 
ing bateman of the hi ghes t 
quality. But such is the stan- 
dard of his wicketkeepbag Hwt 
h£ is also arguably the finest 
aUrotmder In wufid cricket 
There are few people out- 
side those who have been 
choosing the team t h is winter 
who would argue that in the 
most functional England side, 
Stewart keeps wicket- Yet the 
selectors believed they were 
playing to a strength by pick- 
ing Atherton and Stewart at 
the top of toe order and, on 


Henman sticks to French habit 


Stephen Bl—ley 
In Key Blscayna 


T IM HENMAN makes a 
habit of beating French 
Open champions. At 
Wimbledon two years ago he 
sparked Henman ia with vic- 
tory over toe then Tsar of 
Kris. Yevgeny Kafelnikov, 
and yesterday Henman 
reached the semi-finals of toe 
Lipton Championships, toe 
so-called fifth Grand Slam, 
with a marvellously fluent 
and crisp 6-2,6-4 victory over 
Brazil's Gustavo Kuerten. 

This was vintage' Henman. 
The dark shadows of the last 
few difficult weeks have lifted 
and he was as shining bright 
as Florida's spring sun. 

Kuerten came from virtu- 
ally nowhere last year to win 
the title at Roland Garros — a 
gangling 20-year-old of eflor- 


Motor Sport 


downhill dash 

e OUN McRAE revived his 
world championship 
prospects with victory in toe 
Radiy of Portugal yesterday, 
writes David Williams in 
Qporto- The Scot beat Spain’s 
Carlos Sainz by 2-lsec in the 
closest finish to a Champion- 
ship round in Europe. 

McRae's win was the first 
fbt a British driver in Portu- 
gal since 1968 and the third 
time he has beaten Sainz 
when a rally has gone down 
to the wire. But McRae's day 
was marred when-hls Subaru 
brake a spectator’s leg. 

With a stage left Salnz’s 
Toyota was six seconds down 
but McRae trailed by four 
gfpimk midway through the 
65-mile test before storming 
dow nhill for toe last two 
miles. 


mous charm and considerable 
ability. He has not won an- 
other tournament since. 

From the moment Henman 
broke his opening serve the 
Brazilian was barely in toe 
match. The British No. 2, who 
is now on track to supercede 
his previous best world rank- 
ing of No. 14, served quite su- 
perbly, notably his second 
serve which had the depth 
and pace that has so often 
been missing this year. 

In all Henman dropped only 
nine points on his serve; cou- 
pled with this his volleying 
was particularly secure, and 
his backhand often a dream. 

• "I think Tim was able to 
relax once he had broken me 
in that first game. Z never felt 
comfortable after' that and be 
played better and better,” said 
the likeable Kuerten, whose 
frustration with the gusty 
wind and his inability to 


Golf 


threaten Henman, saw him 
hurl down his racket during 
the second set and stamp on it 

An American journalist 
suggested this show of annoy- 
ance was unusual. “You don’t 
see me play very often,” 
grinned Kuerten, who admit- 
ted to being a little tired after 
his previous three matches 
which had all gone to three 
sets. In comparison Henman, 
yet to drop a set, appeared 
refreshed and bright, his com- 
mitment total anti unbending. 

Henman’s previous wins 
here had all contained a resi- 
due of his pevious. poor form, 
but on this occasion he barely 
made an error. Just after the 
match st ar ted five pelicans, a 
common sight here, glided 
over file Stadium court, com- 
posed and regal amid the 

giigt«t Wwiirmn omnlntpH fhum. 

He broke Kuerten's serve 
again in toe first set when. 


extraordinarily, the change- 
overs were punctuated by 
loud public 

the first hailing toe “Move of 
tiie Day” when four specta- 
tors In the upper tier were in- 
vited down to “ringside” 
seats; the second offering 
three prizes for anybody who 
could pa™ t h e Australian 
Open winner. 

Henman could have, for he 
bad just beaten Petr Korda. 
Earlier in the year, in 
Sydney, he also beat Pat 
Rafter, the current US Open 
champion. Nice work. 

His semi-final opponent 
tomorrow will be Chile's Mar- 
celo Rios or Thomas Enqvist 
of Sweden who played early 
this morning: ‘Tzn keeping 
my tennis very simple and 
gfirteing to my serve and vol- 
ley man.” Henman. 
Gone are the caution and self- 
doubt Long may it last 


A miraculous year for Daly the dry drinker 


David Davies at Ponte Vedra 


J OHN DALY’S daily dozen 
used to be bottles of Bud- 
weiser beer. Those were as a 
prelude to a Jack Daniels — a 
bottle of Jack Daniels — and 
that frequently was a prelude 
to trashing his hotel room, or 
his own home, or his car. Oc- 
casionally if anyone pro- 
tested, such as a best friend or 
a wife, they got beaten too. 

Three wives divorced him, 
and the US Toqr fined and sus- 
pended him when he brought 
bis badness to the course. Daly 
was an alcoholic, and a 
thoroughly unpleasant one. 

One year ago this week 
there was yet another out- 
burst . After finishing his 
round in toe Flayers Champi- 
onship he wait to a bar and 
started drinking. Twelve 


hours later he went back to 
his hotel, and one hour after 
that he was in jaJL He remem- 
bers nothing of it now but an- 
other hotel room was In tat- 
ters, another wife in tears. 

But that day was toe last he 
took a drink. He withdrew 
from the Players Champion- 
ship, withdrew from the Mas- 
ters and wltodrew from public 
life, admitting to the 

Betty Ford Clinic to dry out 

He swears it is for all time. 

On Saturday, at a meeting of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, he will 
receive his one-year coin to 
mark 12 months off the booze. 
He considers it a miracle, and 
used toe word three times yes- 
terday here In Florida before 
Has year’s Players Champion- 
ship tO orn phasiqp the poillt 
“Ifs definitely a miracle, ” be 
said, “a total miracle. I feel like 
I azn a miracle. Last year I was 


just a walking drunk, but there 
was an angel on my shoulder 
looking after me. 

“Now if I want to buy my 
death I can walk Into a liquor 
store and buy it But I beat 
those demons every day.” 

Daly, still only SI, has won 

nnfl major ^hatnp in wsMp , the 

US PGA drunk, and another, 
the Open championship, 
sober. “Sober is better,” he 
says, adding that an incident 
such as at Bay HD1 last week, 
where he drowned six golf 
balls at fiie 6th before mark- 
ing an 18 on his card, would 
have seen him seriously 
drowning his sorrows. 

“Now I can see the humour 
of ft,” he said. “When I finally 
got cm the green I had about a 
40-footer for my ITtfa shot and 
Tool Watson said, 'Knock it in, 
John.’ We both just broke up.” 

Sober is definitely better. 


the basis that it is not poss- 
ible in the Caribbean climate 
both to open and keep wicket, 
retaining Jack Russell as 
keeper. But toe potty stumper 
had a dreadflil series. 

Bn giawd aides of file imme- 
diate future, if they are to ac- 
commodate players such as 
Ben Hollioake, need Stewart 
to keep wicket But to ask him 
to open, or even go In at No. 3, 
keep wicket and captain as 
well would be demanding too 
much even of him. Besides 
which, keepers have never 
nmdp international captains 
— not even lan Healy, who 
has also nursed ambitinnR 

In any case, has Stewart the 
^ p a ri t y fo lead the Side? His 
record at Surrey was never 
wonderful and tie relinquished 
♦hat role last season to give 
Adam Hollioake the step up. 

No one can begrudge Ather- 
ton his retirement from the 
captaincy, and he has the 
good wishes of aB. for a return 
to toe form that made him 
such a formidable opener. He 
is relatively young and the 
side needs him. But he hasn’t 
ha lf lef t things in the lurch. 

• William Hill have made 
Hussain even-money favour- 
ite to succeed Atherton. Stew- 
art is 2-1, with Ramprakash at 
7-2 ancj Adam Hollioake 7-1. 


Australia reel 


Tendulkar ton 

S ACHIN TENDULKAR 
made an unbeaten 117 as 
India, seeking a dean sweep 
after winning toe first two 
Tests, reached 290 for four by 
stumps on toe first day of the 
third and final Test against 
Australia in Bangalore. 

Navjot Sidhu began tile car- 
nage. sfrxkfng eight bound- 
aries and three sizes in a styl- 
ish 74. He put on 85 for toe 
second wicket* with Rahul 
Dravid (23) before Tendulkar 

and the Captain Mo hammad 
Azharuddin (40) added a brisk 
139 for the fourth wicket. 

The 24-year-cld Tendulkar, 
whose previous scores in the 
series were 204 not out, four, 
155 not out and 79, dominated 
proceedings again with 20 
fours and two sixes in his 16th 
Test century. 

(hie plus point for Austra- 
lia was that Shane Warns 
recaptured some sort of form, 
bowling Sidhu and Dravid 
and finishing with two for 66. 

Azharuddin, who made an 
unbeaten 163 in toe second 
Test was dismissed an hour 
before the close when he top- 
edged a sweep eft Darren Leh- 
mann and was caught by the 
wicketkeeper lan Healy. 

In Harare, Saeed Anwar 
(65) and Yousaf Youhana (52) 
steered Pakistan to a three- 
wicket win over Zimbabawe 
on the final day of the second 
Test Pakistan, needing 192, 
stumbled from 58 for one 
overnight to 138 for five be- 
fore securing victory and tak- 
ing toe short series 1-0. 

MM* 


N 3 8Mhu b Warn* 

V V 8 Lfeonan o Taylor b Kaspraivlcn 

ROravW 0 W km 

S R Tandulkar nol out . 


~U A Aeharud din cHwlyb Lehman n 40 
SC Ganguly net out — — — IT 
Extraa (b6, IbZ, nbS) 13 


Total {(Dr 4) 

HofwM 


j94.10B.110.24B. 

To bob +N R Mon ub. A Kumbto, Har- 
vtndar Singh. Rartth^an SI nab. S L V 
Ralu. 

Mi i Muni Kaaprtrwkz 21-4-48-1: Dale 
1B-4-4B-0; Warm 27-8-66-Z Blewatt 
9-3-26-0: Robartaon 6-0-44-0; Waugh 
4-0-24-0: Lahmaiw 7-1-27-1. 
AUSTRALIA! W ATaylor.MJStalBr.es 
Sewn, M E Waugh, D S Lohmonn, R T 
Porting. Tl A Haely, S K Want, G R 
Robertson. M S Kasprowfcx, A C Data. 
I hep tr m V Ramaawainy and D 
Shephard, 
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Rugby Union ‘ 

Premiership One: 

Newcastle 30 Saracens 25 

Falcons fly 
back to 
top spot 


Robert Armstrong 



EWCASTLE, seizing 
scoring chances with 
razor-sharp in- 
stincts, shot back to 
the top of the Premiership 
with a brilliantly contrived 
victory over their chief rivals 
in a nerve-jangling encounter 
watched by a 7,000 crowd at 
Kingston Park last night 
Three tries by Stuart Legg. 
Nick PoppleweU and replace- 
ment flanker Peter Walton, 
together with Rob Andrew's 
accurate goal kicking were 
sufficient to see off a Saracens 
side that showed an impres- 
sive work-rate without ever 
quite matching Newcastle's 
Hair and hunger for success. 

Halfway through, Saracens 
opted for a tighter, more con- 
trolled game plan, content to 
make small percentage gains 
and force Newcastle into 
error. But the London side, 
who play host to the leaders 
on April 19, relied for too 
much on the boot of Michael 
Lynagh, whose 20 points in- 
cluded six penalties and a 
conversion of their only try 
by Tony Diprose. 

. Saracens brought a blaze of 
early colour to toe low-watt- 
age half-light of Kingston 
Park, spinning toe ball wide 
through their centres anH 
winning a penalty inside the 
Newcastle 22 for dangerous 
play which Lynagh deftly 
slotted between the uprights. 
The early setback stung New- 
castle into a sustained bout of 
hard driving down toe right 
flank which Andrew embel- 
lished cleverly with shrewd 
chip kicks and accurate 
distribution. 

After seven minutes New- 
castle’s full-back Legg took 
advantage of a gifoy build-up. 
side-stepping a defender 
neatly before scoring to the 
left of toe posts. Nothing 
daunted, the London side 
promptly stented up the pace. 


particularly In broken play, 
and when Lynagh set up a 
lie e-out in the left corner, Di- 
prose took the catch and 
drove through a crowd of 
players for a splendid fry. 

The hard, uncompromising 
nature of the forward battle 
resulted In a casualty for 
Newcastle whose hooker, 
Ross Nesdale was replaced by 
Neil Frankland midway 
through the half. However, 
shortly before toe Ireland for- 
ward went off, his front row 
compatriot PoppleweU, put 
his side back in front with a 
short-range try close to toe 
posts which Andrew crisply 
converted. 

Each time Newcastle won 
line-out hall, often as not from 
the fingertips of Doddie Weir, 
Saracens looked vulnerable 
in fece of the powerful sup- 
port work of back row for- 
wards Pat Lam and Dean 
Ryan, not to mention the 
rapid short passing of their 
three-quarters. Three min- 
utes before toe break. Sarries 
were forced to kill a ruck in 
front of the posts, presenting 
Andrew with toe chance to 
kick a crisp penalty and ex- 
tend Newcastle's lead to 
17-10. 

• Newcastle will play their 
last two home games of toe 
Premiership campaign at 
Gateshead International Sta- 
dium, a venue that has twice 
the capacity of Kingston 
Park's 7,000. Leicester win 
play at Gateshead on Monday 
May 4, a game that kicks off 
at 8pm and Bath visit for the 
fin^ game the following Mon- 
day for a 7.30 kick -cfE. 


Lena. 

PoppleweU. Walton. Conversions, 
Andrew 1. Penalties! Andrew 9. 
fare maw Ttyt Dl prone. Cwmihn 
Lynagh. PimMiai Lynagh 6. 

Htnmiallw Legg; Naylor, WlUdraon, Tall, 
Shaw; Andrew, Armstrong; PoppleweU. 
Nesdale. Van ZandvIlBt. Archer. Weir, 
Lam. Arnold. Ryan fcepQ. 

Singer: 


Singer: Constable. Bella. 
RavanacrofL Daniel: Lynagh. Bracken: 
Grau. Chutar, P Wallace. Johns, 
Greweock, Bennett. Pienaar, Dl prose 

B Campeail (Yorkshire!- 


France moves to halt breakaway 


F RANCE has averted the 
threat of a breakaway by 
its leading clubs by unveil- 
ing plans for a fully profes- 
sional league which the 
country’s federation plans 
to whittle down from 24 to 
12 teams in two years’ time, 
writes lanMaUn. 

The top French clubs met 
in Paris yesterday and 
agreed to a championship 
of 24 clubs split into two 
divisions of 12. This will 
probably be reduced to a 
First Division of 12 in the 
year 2000. 

The 20 First Division 
dubs will be Joined by four 
promoted clubs from the 
Second Division to form a 
24-dub league for the next 
two sea so ns. 


“Not all of us were ready 
to go completely profes- 
sional,” wIJ the Biarritz 
president Serge Blanco, 
who was elected president 
of the new Professional 
Club Association. 

The French federation 
president Bernard Lapasset 
fears that France’s 1999 
World Cup hopes could be 
affected and that dubs may 
boycott next season’s Euro- 
pean club competitions. 

• Bedford’s Premiership 
Two title celebrations were 
put on hold last night when 
they received a two-point 
deduction for Adding three 
overseas players against 
Fylde in January. They 
now require o ne poin t from 
five remaining fixtures. 
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Gascoigne heads for Wen gblej^P^^ 
Rugby’s top tWO lock hOfflSj m9 


World Cup warm-up 
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Switzerland 1 England 1 

Merson’s 
gift goal 
saves the 
blushes 


David Lacey in Borne 

SR GOAL from Paul 
Merson. who up to 
that point had had a 
J^^o&poor match, revived 
England in the Wankdorf Sta- 
dium here alter Switzerland 
had gone ahead late in the 
first half through Ramon 
Vega and produced most of 
the creative touches in an 
uneventful game. 

England teams often have 
definitive moments in the 
run-up to a World Cup. Last 
night's game was unlikely to 
be one of them, given the 
number of players Glenn Hod- 
dle had lost from his original 
squad, but the team be fielded 
was still reasonably represen- 
tative of an England Side. 

Rio Ferdinand, aged 19, 
started an international for 
the Brst time although not in 
the sweeper's role he nor- 
mally occupies for West Ham; 
he played in the middle of an 
orthodox back four. In attack 
Michael Owen, the sole suc- 
cess when England lost 2-0 to 
Chile at Wembley six weeks 
ago, now started alongside 
Alan Shearer. With Steve 
McManaman and Merson in- 
cluded. HodcQe’s latest team 


Jones’ move ends 
Crazy Gang era 

Russell Thomason QPR’s new player-coach 

\ #INNIK JONES closed I year contract to work 
\ / the Crazy Gang era under Ray Harford, a for- 
V and opened a new mer Wimbledon manager. 


\ /TNNIE JONES closed 
1/ the Crazy Gang era 
V and opened a new 
career he bad thought long 
and hard about as he yes- 
terday grasped Queens 
Park Bangers' offer to be- 
come player-coach in a 
move from Wimbledon 
worth £450,000. 

Jones may have bad his 
"heart pounding oat of my 
chest” before taking a med- 
ical at Loftos Road. But as 
the 33-year-old attempts to 
breathe new life into ailing. 
Rangers, a small bnt won- 
derful piece of London foot- 
ball history died. 

“It's a huge wrench, a bit 
sad.” Jones admitted as the 
last of the extraordinary 
1988 FA Clip-winning Wim- 
bledon team left But senti- 
ment was soon cast aside. 
“You can’t live in the past 
Yon have to go forward.” 

Jones has agreed a 37.- 


year contract to work 
under Ray Harford, a for- 
mer Wimbledon manager, 
with the player-coach’s 
first task to help stop the 
Rangers rot at Hudders- 
field on Saturday. 

The west London club 
have slumped to 13th, three 
points off the relegation 
zone, and desperately 
needed the personality, and 
physical and mental force- 
fulness, that the ebullient 
newcomer will bring. 

Harford said he had 
Signed the Welsh Interna- 
tional to bring in a **leader, 
a player with enthusiasm, 
talent and experience". The 
Rangers manager also 
knows fall well how the j 
midfielder performed out- 
side the top flight with , 
Leeds as he helped the El- 
land Road club to promo- 
tion in 1990. 

The one-time hod carrier 


Guardian 

Jusfgive^ 

the chap with 

most initials 



Bl.'> It 


Frank Keating 


i looked more adventurous 
than his last. 

England’s approach was 
partly conditioned by the fact 
that for his first game in 
charge Gilbert Gress. the 
Swiss coach, played with 
three attackers. Ferdinand’s 
job last night was to stick 
dose to Marco Grass!, who 
had been a threat to England 
at the start of Euro 96. 

England spent the early 
part of the match con taining 
Switzerland’s careful build- 
ups. Not that there was much 
immediate danger to Tim ; 
Flowers, although David Sesa 
shot past a post 

When England did gain pos- 
session the feet that Robert 
Lee and Paul Ince were oper- 
ating in central midfield, with 
McManaman and Merson go- 
ing wide, meant that Hoddle’s 
lack of a creative influence 
was all too apparent. 

Midway through the first 
half Andy Hinchdiffe did find 
Merson in space on the left 
and a useful cross followed, 
but there was nobody in the 
penalty area to receive it. 

Towards half-time McMan- 
aman moved inside, with Lee 
resuming his familiar Eng- 
land portion on the right 
This quickly gave England's 



Not giving an Ince . . . the England midfielder gets the better of Stephana Chapuisat last night photograph: stu forster 


attacks a more purposeful 
look but Switzerland still held 
the initiative and by half-time 
they were ahead. 

An excellent recovery by 
Ferdinand deprived Ciriaco 
Sforza of a shooting chance 
after a through-pass from Mu- 
rat Yakin, the Swiss sweeper, 
had penetrated England's 
cover. But a corner was con- 
ceded and only half-cleared to 
Stephane Chapuisat, whose 
inswinging left-foot centre 
found Vega reaching the ball 
ahead of Martin Keown be- j 
fore nodding it down inside 
the far post. 

There was more fluency 


and inventiveness in Switzer- 
land's game. Sforza was their 
fulcrum and Vega caused 
England problems almost 
every time be stepped out 
firm the back and brought 
the ball forward. Too many of 
England's movements were 
breaking down cm Merson, 
whose touch let him down 
time **nd a gain. 

Nevertheless. Merson It 
was who produced England's 
first real shot of the game 
after 61 minutes. Gathering a 
short free-kick on the left, he 
cut inside and drove the ba l l 
over the bar from fully 30 
yards; not much cf a shot, per- 


haps, but it was a shot for all 
that 

A better chance arrived 
seven minutes past the hour, 
courtesy of a mishit clearance 
by Joel Corminboeuf, the 
Swiss goalkeeper, which went 
straight to Owen. 35 yards 
! out Owen dashed for a gap in 
the middle of the defence only 
to be intercepted by Vega; 
McManaman wafted the 
rebound over the bar. 

Yet the moment, for Eng- 
land, proved portentous. 
Owen gave way to Teddy 
Sheringham in the 69th min- 
ute and by the 70th the scores 
were level This time a clear- 


ance from Corminboeuf 
clipped the advancing Sher- 
Ingbam’s heel and reached 
Shearer on the right Shear- 
er’s superb raking centre 
found Merson dear on the left 
and although Corminboeuf 
half-stopped the Middles- 
brough player's shot he could 
not prevent : it oxtering the 
net 

Keown, with a well-timed 
tackle, and Flowers, with a 
brave save, denied Chapuisat 
chances to restore Switzer- 
land’s lead as the game took 
on a new life. 


RW9 1 1 1 II I Mil Ruglaaik Shari r^jham for 

Owen (BBmJn), Betty tor Menort (SO). 


■ y itt : king has abdicated 
I ...long live urn, er. 

1 whatsisname? Cboos- 
1 *ng the next England 
captain used to be far simpler. 
The succession followed a 
strict arid limited line. Heir 
apparents were one-of-us oli- 
garchs. namely public school- 
boys or, at the very least 
“amateur" cricketers. In the 

West Indies even more so: 

their first 11 Test captains be- 
tween R K Nunes in 1928 and 
FCM Alexander in I960 were 
all white mem that was quali- 
fication enough. 

Even when Leonard Hutton 
had seemingly broken the pat- 
tern and become England’s 
first professional captain, his 
tenure was made hen by such 
old-order sticklers as RWV 
Robins and F R Brown. 

And after Hutton’s pioneer- 
ing. En gland at once reverted 
to a dozen more years of the 
traditional old boys’ network, 
with their Test and touring 
sides being led out by, succes- 
sively, Rev DSS, PBH. MCC, 
ERD and MJK (namely Shep- 
pard, May. Cowdrey, Dexter 
and Smith). 

And then in 1966. when 
Brian Close was at last Hot- 
ton’s first pro successor, he 
was dumped by Lord’s at the 
first opportunity on the very 
eve of a major tour after hand- 
somely winning six of his 
seven Tests as captain. 

England's vice-captains 
have also been regularly and 
shoddily shown that being 
named No. 2 has no bearing at 
all on any succession. And 
who can doubt however diplo- 
matically ambivalent his 
wonky grin, that the Antigua 
centurion Nasser Hussain is 
already out of the running? 
The same has happened to 
such vice-captains as Denis 
Compton, Tom Graveney, 

Fred Titmus, Geoffrey Boy- 
cott, John Edrich, John Em- 
burey and Allan Lamb. 

Oh. brave new world of 
Sharjah. Gone and forgotten. 
With Mike Atherton still look- 
ing for a game. England's one- 
day selection suddenly looks a 
complete pig’s ear plus pickle 
on the side. 

What is Hussain doing at 
home in Essex? You do not 
have to have watched more 
t han a couple of one-dayers in 
Chelmsford down the decade 
to be familiar with his compet- 
itive radiance at the shorter 


ssasssA 

Cowana^hr^Sri^n^- 

Crazy- Fraser and Headley 

are coins to take the Test 
SS^wb^mthestmmoer 
they need a good rest and.* 
Headley’s case, some seno js 
work on his no- balling- 
For starters, with theone- 
dayers’ 15 over rule. mn 
does Adam Hollioake send his 
foraerraptain in to bat? San- 
ath Jayasuriya he ain :. 

F OR all the columns of 
ghosted pap written by 
England's tour ing play- 
ers. including Ather- 
ton’s in the Sunday Tele- 
graph, you can rest assured 
that not one this weekend wu 
come oat with anything origi- 
nal or trenchant by way of 
naming his preferred succes- 
sor other than sticking with 
the safe Alec Stewart- Or that 
whoever wants the job, and 
however desperately, would 
actually come out and state 
the reasons why he is best his 
policies and the terms on 
which he would accept the 
seals of office. 

It was different in the old 
days. Once when England 
were 2-0 down in the Ashes 
series of 1921 under JWHT 
Douglas, the selectors asked 
C B Fry to return as captain. 
Fry told the Evening Star he 
recommended instead his 
friend Lord Tennyson, who 
was offered the job on the very 
eve of the Lord's Test (as he 
put it in his memoir Sticky 
Wickets) "towards 1 am that 
morning in the Embassy Club 
in Bond Street over brandy 
and having knocked off a cigar 
or two”. 

Mlord. of course, was 
(briefly) a resounding success 
in that series and be later led 
two MCC teams to the West 
Indies, sending back unghost- 
ed gossip, verse and worse for 
Fleet Street gleefully to pub- 
lish in a syndicated column 
for the Associated Press. 

Like the time the team 
dined at Government House in 
British Guiana: "Woolly 
Woolmer is Governor. His 
wife. Her Excellency, told me 
they have two boys at Eton. 
‘And I.' remarked Woolmer 
from the other end of the table, 
*have seven bastards in 
Georgetown/ which did not go 
with a swing as my readers 
may imagine.” 

For this summer England 
should pick their verv best XL 
and the captain from it. So 
tossing up in the first Test at 
Edgbaston on June 4 is urn, er 
Whatsisname ... 

Tbc sar rem rion, page 15 



Czech Republic 2 Republic of Ireland 1 

Czechs too strong despite 
Breen breakthrough 


Guardian Crossword No 21,232 

Set by Crispa 
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Janes ... ‘a huge wrench* 

now carries a different bur- 
den In attempting to prove, 
even after a dozen years’ 
wear and tear in profes- 
sional football, that he 
m aintains Ms robustness 
and will to win, and can 
lead his Rangers team- 
mates by example. 

After a career littered 
with 12 dismissals, the dis- 
ciplinary part may be more 
tricky. But Jones can argue 
strongly that Wimbledon’s 
reputation preceded his 
transgressions. Game for 
game, he was punished far 
less with Leeds, Sheffield 
United and Chelsea In his 
three-year break from 
Wimbledon. 


T HE Republic of Ireland's 
inexperienced youngsters 
were overwhelmed by the fe- 
rocity of the Czech Republic’s 
second-half comeback in Olo- 
tnouc yesterday. 

Despite going ahead with a 
ninth-minute goal from the 
Coventry defender Gary 
Breen, the Irish finally could 
not contain the power and 
pace of their hosts. 

Breen had already missed a 
half-chance by the time be 
latched on to Gareth Fami- 
ly's flick-on from a corner by 
Gary Kelly and soared from, 
dose range. It was his second 
goal in 13 games for his 
country, the first coming 
against Holland in Rotterdam 
.two years ago, but again it 
I was not enough for victory. 

For the second half Mick 
McCarthy introduced the 
Wolves forward Robbie 
Keane, who at 17 years and 
eight months became 'the 
youngest Irish international 
since Tottenham’s Jimmy 
Holmes in L97L But he was on 
the field barely three minutes 


before the Czechs, in their 
first match under Josep Cho- 
| vanec, scored the equaliser. 

The sweeper Lubas Kazel 
ran from deep inside 1 his own 
half and slipped a perfect pass 
through for Pavel Kuka. to 
reach the byline and give a low 
cut-back for Vladimir Smicer 
to score from dose range. 

Vratislav Lokvenc replaced 
Kuka but proved equally dan- 
gerous. His towering header 
hit the foot of the post in the 
62nd minute, then be booked 
the ball over Breen's head, , 
ran around him and volleyed I 
just wide in one outstanding i 
phase of play. 

Edvard Lascta had been on 
the pitch only five minutes 
when be drove what proved to 
be the winner past the help- 
less Shay Given from eight 
yards, after Bezel's cross 

bounced off Smicer. 

“The Czechs were physi- 
cally much stronger and had 
a lot more know-how than we 
had. But these lads will be all 
the better for this experi- 
ence,” said McCarthy. 
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Nick Hornby is beginning to sound like a dumbed -down Iris 
Murdoch: the books repeat again and again the same convoluted 
emotional relationships and re-heat the same strained philosophy 

Ian Sansom reviews About A Boy 


Across 

1 Action about fourth estate is 
discouraged (9) 

6 A way a politician can 
create an Impression (5) 
e Greek department of organ- 
isation with fur problem (5) 

10 At sea for the most part 
(2.3.4) 

11 ft’s the same old story — 
but note the appeal! ( 10 ) 

12 Home for a large number of 
children (4) 

14 Austere man turning upon 
wrong train (7) 

15 Most preposterous attempt 
to get everybody in (7) 

17 Having a roof over one's 
head (7) 

19 Asdcfierinnasty j 

accommodation may well I 

SanlAnmuf f7\ 
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82 ^f n voice ^°utap arem 

overwhelming (10) 

2s iS t !? oul,ornatural 

growth (a) 

“ a| Mle- a very little 

27 Downy, and that's easentiai 

fora youngster (5) 

28 income "omen tend to 
9®* organised (9) 

Down 

1 Thea *ncal make-up pj ' 

2 E^f fSordar « I Without 

3 Horsemanship, or a 


«aum«ia 1l a3 1 

ST^iytriedtochangetT) 

! a^ moneytrtcWe «way(4) 

7 A strike to rgiiy 

embarrassment ( 5 ) 

8 IJ^^eri^ detective Is 
mere colourful and 
heavyweight (9) 

14 JiJPP "!“> not backing uo 

unwerstylntheUSA^) P 

16 Scoffed afterthe 

.Sssas 

“gassr-” 

arranged (7) 

21 A note to file— 
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